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his attention first of fall to these currents of energy which 
are turning the wheels of enterprise, education, business, 
and religion in our streets, markets, schools, churches, 
banks, courts, and halls of legislation. The great influ- 
ence that Theodore Roosevelt has won has come largely 
from the fact that he formed association with these tides 
of health and strength and attracted those to whom 
virility is fascinating and inspiring. The churches and 
other institutions that are to shape the course of future 
generations must deal with these plastic but vigorous 


elements of society. 
ed 


For the last half dozen years the Church has stood 
meekly on the defensive, enduring the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune with a patience which is not wholly 
admirable. The truth is that the educational interests 
of the country deserve as much criticism as the churches, 
and that they who proudly boast that the college and 
the university have taken the place formerly occupied 
by religious institutions have boasted without sufficient 
cause. Their turn is coming. There is to be a thorough 
overhauling of our educational system with a process 
of resolute and intelligent criticism which will disclose 
waste of money, waste of effort, waste of youthful 
energy, and a waste of opportunity unparalleled in any- 
thing discovered by the critics of the Church. 


a 


WE remember with amusement the time when one of 
our most distinguished preachers said to the present 
writer concerning religious journalism, ‘‘We think of 
an editor as a minister who has failed, don’t we?”” What 
would our dear old friend say if he should come back now 
and find religious journalism, or at least semi-religious 
journalism, affording an occupation and a mouthpiece 
for an ex-President of the United States? What may 
be the future of denominational journalism nobody is 
wise enough to predict, and it is not worth while to try 
to forecast the course of future events; but it may be 
said of religious journalism, as without hesitation we 
say of the pulpit, that its best days are before it. 


Js 


PsycHoLocicaL fads, sociological absurdities, and 
occult monstrosities are often like the plants and animals 
which are kept in check in their native haunts, but, 
when carried across a continent or beyond the sea, like 
the watercress in New Zealand and the rabbits in Aus- 
tralia, become not only obnoxious, but dangerous. 
Some of the fantasies which in Boston attract little 
attention have on the Pacific coast taken full possession 
of communities. Coming as pilgrims to the sacred 
shrine of their religion many devotees are shocked and 
astonished to find that in its birthplace it is neglected 
and almost unknown. 

vt 


A FRIEND in the South writes that, if the Chinese 
could be kept out of the country and the negroes sent 
out of it, we should be much better off. But where shall 
we send the negro? We tried the experiment of coloniza- 
tion in Liberia, and now are beginning to recognize our 
responsibility for the protection of a feeble common- 
wealth established on the western shore of Africa with a 
Hinterland of barbarism behind it. Eager speculators 
turn their attention to the wealth concealed in the soil 
of the country, and, unless we stand firm in defence of 
this colonizing experiment, there is danger that it may 
be brought to a forcible conclusion by European powers. 
We want no colony in Africa; but we ought to demand and 
secure liberty and independence, with more ample 
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resources of civilization, for the people of Liberia. To 
send over more colonists of the kind already exported 
would only increase the difficulty. 


ad 


THOSE who are interested in the public and concerted 
action of our churches, and those who are willing to 
work with us, may take note of important events to 
occur in the next six months. There will be the Liberal 
Congress in Philadelphia in April, the meetings in 
Chicago and Boston in May, the session of the National 
Conference in Chicago in September, and the annual 
meeting of the Sunday School Society in October. These 
all represent large movements and fine opportunities 
for getting and doing good. It would be a fine thing 
if our Unitarian constituency would study .a little more 
the second part of that phrase when they are thinking 
about such opportunities. Too many ask how they 
will get good and what will interest them: not enough 
ask how can I interest others and advance the cause of 
brotherhood and good citizenship. 


ed 


PRESIDENT HapLEy depreeates the endowment of 
new colleges when there are old and established universi- 
ties which deserve and can use to good advantage all the 
money that can be given. But there is one thing which 
he does not see or say and which clearly appears as a 
handwriting on the wall. The time is soon coming when 
a university education will be made as free to all the 
young men and women of the country as the common 
school education is to those who are under eighteen years 
of age. The great increase of scholarships, endowed 
by rich men for the benefit of poor boys, shows that in 
our most exclusive universities the tendency is strong 
in that direction. The spread of state universities has 
put the idea into the minds of the people everywhere, 
and there will be a rising demand for such use of the 
vast resources of the universities that, so far as teaching 
is concerned, the newsboy will stand on a level with the 
son of the millionaire. 

Oo 


PRESIDENT E.ioT of Harvard University in his South- 
ern tour has spoken’on many subjects and has received 
a most cordial welcome in New Orleans. It was said 
by the mayor that he was received with not less honor 
than was accorded to Mr. Taft, ‘‘who had a reception 
that an emperor might envy.’”’ In several places he has 
quietly announced his connection with the small Unita- 


. tian denomination; as in New Orleans where he asked 


about the church of which his nephew, Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, was formerly minister; and in Houston, 
Tex., to a large audience, he spoke of the election of 
a Unitarian to the Presidency as an indication of the 
growth of liberal sentiment and feeling and freedom of 
thought in America. The variety of subjects that he has 
discussed and the familiarity with them all which he has 
shown is very remarkable. As reported, he has said that 
he would not accept a foreign mission, but intended to 
give his time and services to his own country. 


J 


Now and then we get from some one, commonly when 
we return an article, a comment that the Register is too 
timid; that it does not take sufficient advantage of the 
‘‘psychological moment.’’ What the psychological mo- 
ment is the general public may know, but we do not. 
We prefer the phrase ‘‘In the fulness of time.”” Com- 
monly the charge of timidity relates to our growing dis- 
inclination to quarrel or dispute with our brethren in 
other churches, and to seek for occasions to show up their 
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inconsistency or the absurdity of their creeds and the 
moral defects of their teaching. Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke said many years ago that no doctrine was ever 
abandoned because it was disproved. When the new life 
comes in, the old doctrines, creeds, and superstitions 
stay for a while, but soon they are pushed off by the 
energy which is manifesting itself in new forms of vitality. 


The Blood of Jesus. 


The phrase which we put at the head of this editorial 
has as many meanings as there are diverse creeds which 
are founded upon the doctrine of the atonement, and 
meanings also which have entirely escaped the historic 
creeds, but are received into the minds of the people who 
recognize a hero when he is set before them and hold 
the heroic life in high esteem. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the writer speaks of the blood of Jesus in a 
peculiar way. We cannot be sure that we know what 
he meant, but his words are capable of an explanation 
which is fine and good for all people everywhere. He 
speaks of the blood of Jesus,—‘‘a way which he dedi- 
cated for us, a new and living way.’’ After reading this 
passage many times, the impression remains and is 
deepened that the writer had in mind something more 
catholic and human than commonly enters into the 
mind of the creed-maker. 

It is an old saying that ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.’’ Now, when Tertullian wrote 
these words, he had in mind a thought concerning the 
efficacy of heroic blood, shed in the cause of righteous- 
ness and truth, which transcended any scheme of salva- 
tion that was ever based upon a doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. In these peace-loving days when we are 
striving to abolish war, the causes of war, and every- 
thing that gives the hero an opportunity to shed his 
blood for the benefit of his fellow-men, we are not for- 
getful of those who for the common good have risked 

-peace, happiness, prosperity, health, and life itself, and 
by their sacrifices have made this a safer and happier 
world for others to dwell in. 

The romance of war still has a large place in the minds 
of the people. There are base and brutal aspects of all 
warfare between nations and individuals, but these attract 
only those who are base and brutal. There is an ele- 
ment of personal daring, willingness to take risks for the 
sake of personal honor or the welfare of other men, 
which always wins the admiration of the young. That 
which challenged the respect and excited the sympathy 
of a great part of the civilized world in the recent war in 
the East was the self-sacrificing spirit evinced by the 
Japanese, who for their emperor and their country will- 
ingly, and often joyfully, sacrificed their families, their 
fondest hopes, and their lives. There was in it an ele- 
ment of superstition, but there was also in it an element 
of self-denying heroism which extorted admiration from 
heroic souls. 

Better days are coming when war will be no more. 
The exalted strains of prophecy which fell upon the ears 
of a few thousands of people in those far-away days in 
Judza have not been forgotten. It was impossible then 
to realize the expectations of those who lived so far above 
the common level of the human race, because, when war 
is abolished, the majority must agree to enforce the rules 
of peace. But in our time we can see conditions pre- 
paring which will make it possible at last to abolish war. 
But the occasions for heroism, or unselfish endeavor 
for risking everything for some good cause, will become 
not less but more numerous when the ugly features of war 
are banished from modern life and the real needs of civili- 
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zation are revealed. We are just beginning to see what 
opportunities there are to seek the truth in the innumer- 
able avenues opened by science, to apply the truth dis- 
covered in the countless applications of scientific knowl- 
edge to the conduct of life, in the many windows toward 
the uncharted realms of the spiritual world, the magic 
casements that are now opening to philosophers and 
theologians, and, in truth, the occasions offered to every 
form of intelligence to devote itself to the improvement 
of the common life. In all these ways the prizes which 
allure high-minded men and women, and which attract 
ingenuous youth, are not wealth, civic honor, social 
distinction, or personal ease and pleasure. All these may 
attend and reward the unselfish worker. Indeed, a sure 
way to win that which we most prize in life is to put 
these things not first, but second, in the conduct of affairs. 
He who is to succeed in following in that way which was 
dedicated for us by the blood of Jesus must put his 
heart’s blood into his work, into his ambition, into his 
attempt to win a livelihood which will give place, op- 
portunity, and exercise for his noblest living powers. 


Is Unity all we Need? 


The cry fifty years ago, among the churches, was for 
toleration. Let your neighbor have freedom of thought 
without spiritual boycott. Do not spitefully treat 
those of different baptism. The churches were defiant as 
well as exclusive. Liberalism meant little more than 
courtesy. When an era of decency was reached, the cry 
changed to unity. Economically the waste was alarm- 
ing. Half the churches were superfluous, and were 
sustained at the cost of the moral activities of the town, 
as well as at the cost of church integrity. Clannishness 
abolished fellowship, and sectarian pride shoved over 
the co-operation essential to public welfare. Christianity 
split itself into many cliques, made a shabby showing of 
the Golden Rule, and the opening clause of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Non-essentials could not be exalted without 
essentials being depressed. 

Naturally the struggle for unity grew in force, as the 
meaning of some of the sects faded and got lost out of 
history. Half the sects are now based on dead issues, 
and their members do not know, generally do not care, 
why they exist or what they stand for. There are 
thousands organized upon the Westminster catechism 
who have never read it, and the Saybrook Platform is 
almost unknown as a document. In the course of time 
these subdivisions had intercrossed or intermarried, and 
a large fraction of the church people had been members 
of two or three opposing members of Christ’s body. 

Then came the era of dropping into each other’s arms. 
The non-Episcopal Methodists of several sorts united. 
Some Presbyterians found out, across lines, that they 
were brethren. The world was learning charity from 
commerce, and learning fellowship from the telephone 
and telegraph and railroad. The moral power of these 
forces had been as great as the physical. Outsiders 
called for the church of one faith and one love, among 
the rest, Abraham Lincoln in America, and Cetewayo 
in South Africa. Organic effort followed. There were 
State Alliances formed and Congresses of Religion 
organized among the liberal; but, best of all, there 
was the Parliament of Religions, in 1893, at Chicago. 
Slightly belated, we have many other efforts at co- 
operation, some of them international, and some of them 
taking in the more conservative organizations at home, 
all generous and all useful. 

What is coming of it? Is unity the end and the all? 
The Episcopalians are letting otker divinely selected 
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ministers preach in some of their pulpits. Baptists com- 
mune with sprinkled saints. Methodists wear the same 
bracelets as Congregationalists. Edward Everett Hale 
can preach in nearly any, enlightened pulpit in America; 
and Parkerism is in the sermons where you would not 
look for it. Is this all we want? We have even a few 
towns where all churches have been merged; one at least 
where five or six churches use one building, with ratio 
division of proceeds and a fair division of duty. But 
‘unity’? does not unite. It is deadening spiritual 
effort as well as ending contention—that is unity alone. 
A single church in a town is valuable as a social gather- 
ing place, and it may be utilized for the highest moral 
purposing. There is still a great weight of negativeness. 
The sects really meant something definite and positive. 
This halfway unity means nothing in particular. Out of 
our daily life has gone the meaning of primitive Chris- 
tianity, and just as surely has departed the call of the 
Puritan. We are not now preparing for another world. 
The Calvinistic God is as dead as the god of Homer, and 
no amount of preaching, in one church or in ten churches, 
can awaken him. We need a church to help us live, and 
not to help us die. We need a church that shall teach us 
to love our neighbors as ourselves, in the violent struggle 
of modern life. 

Shifting the ground to lectures on economics and on 
poetry does not meet the demand. Taking out of our 
sermons everything vigorous does not fill up the need. 
Man is yet alive to the same vast spiritual requirements. 
The business of the church is not to sprinkle him with 
water, nor is it to feed him with sweetened pap, and 
bid him believe. We are in an age of vigorous thought: 
the common people are here. They cannot be satisfied 
with homilies on the saints or on the sacraments, or 
with mere fellowship, without any twang of quarrelling. 
We must grapple with the problems of a higher man- 
hood and stronger character. Are we on the right road 
to create the living church of the twentieth century,— 
a church of the people, for the people, and by the people? 

This question we must answer, and we must create a 
church alive to our day and generation with not only 
antiquated myths and medieval superstitions left out, 
but the problems of a stalwart manhood let in. 


Current Copics, : 


Tue Sixty-first Congress, at the very beginning of 
its existence as a working body, adopted at the opening 
of the extraordinary session last Monday several im- 
portant amendments to the House Rules, which will 
curtail materially the powers of the Speaker. One of 
these amendments abolishes the requirement of the 
Speaker’s consent for the submission of bills under unani- 
mous consent. Another amendment provides that all 
reported bills must be placed on the calendar before the 
close of a session in order to insure an opportunity for 
their consideration. Yet another modifies the power 
of the Committee on Rules—a creature of the Speaker— 
to force a vote on a:bill. All these innovations were 
opposed vigorously by the ‘‘machine,’’ and were passed 
only with the help of thirty-one Republicans, who re- 
gard the growing influence of the presiding officer of 
the House upon pending legislation as a peril to the 
efficiency of parliamentary institutions. 


& 


A NEw principle for the maintenance of peace and 
order among the smaller Latin-American republics be- 
came operative at the end of last weék, when the United 
States and Mexico undertook joint action to place a 
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restraining hand upon Nicaragua. The last-named 
country, it is charged by its neighbors, Salvador and 
Costa Rica, is contemplating a belligerent movement 
upon the Salvadorean and Costa Rican frontiers, in 
violation of the provisions of the treaty of 1907, wherein 
the three countries bound themselves to keep the peace 
toward one another and to abandon the territorial pre- 
tensions that have kept them in turmoil. ‘This treaty 
was negotiated in Washington under the joint auspices 
of the United States and Mexico. Reliable information 
having reached both Washington and the City of Mexico, 
that that instrument is in danger of violence by the 
act of Nicaragua, it was announced at both capitals 
simultaneously last Saturday that the two republics of 
North America would co-operate for the maintenance 
of Nicaragua’s obligations. 


a 


A RADICAL reorganization of the fiscal system of 
France is foreshadowed by the provisions of the income 
tax bill passed by the chamber of deputies on March 
9, by a vote of 407 to 166. ‘This measure, which is the 
object of determined opposition in the Senate, would 
impose a tax practically upon all incomes above the day 
wage, increasing progressively to 4 per centum annually. 
As might have been expected, the moneyed classes in 
the republic are assailing the project bitterly, on the 
ground that it is socialistic legislation, designed to place 
upon the provident or the fortunate the bulk of the 
burden of maintaining the state. On the other hand 
the strata of the nation upon whom the tax would bear 
with the least weight are lauding it as a measure of re- 
form. The new system would displace a variety of 
antiquated methods of producing revenue which the 
country has inherited from its various régimes. Its 
rejection by the Senate is regarded as likely. 


& 


THE addition of 15,000 square miles of territory to 
the British Empire last Thursday was accomplished with. 
so little noise that the event barely received passing com- 
ment in the daily press on either side of the Atlantic. 
The act of expansion was achieved by means of a treaty 
whereby Siam, in return for specified considerations, 
ceded to Great Britain the states of Kalantan, Tringano, 
and Kedah, which will become administratively a part 
of the Malay Federation. ‘The foreign office won this 
concession by obtaining from British capitalists a guar- 
antee for a loan of $20,000,000, the amount which the 
treasury of Siam needs for the construction of a rail- 
way south from Bangkok. ‘This loan, of course, will 
be properly secured and will pay an appropriate in- 
terest to its backers. In this way, while in another part 
of the world countries are on the verge of war because 
of comparatively trifling territorial disputes, England 
without risk is profiting in both boundaries and pocket. 


rd 


A FRESH indication of the financial straits in which 
the Japanese Empire finds itself was furnished by the 
budget for 1909-10, as passed by the house of peers 
last week. This budget makes a saving of $180,000,000 in 
the estimated expenditures by deferring for eleven years 
several important national projects which the Saionji 
ministry bequeathed to the present administration. 
A considerable portion of the undertakings thus tem- 
porarily abandoned have to do with the army and the 
navy, while others concern plans for subsidies and in- 
dustrial expansion. The evident determination of the 
Japanese to adapt their expenses to the capacity of the 
people to produce revenue, however, has not reflected 
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a conciliatory spirit upon Japanese policy in Manchuria, 
China, and Korea. Apparently Japan does not regard its 
problems on the continent as justifying either a modi- 
fication of the country’s attitude or preparations for 
the employment of force. 

Js 


THE assassination of Lieutenant Joseph Petrosino, a 
New York detective, in Palermo, last Friday, by men who 
are presumed to be members of an Italian criminal 
society, has aroused a wide-spread demand on both 
sides of the Atlantic for the employment of international 
measures to suppress organizations which operate in 
Europe and America to breed criminals and defeat the 
instrumentalities of the law.. The New York police- 
man had been in Sicily for several weeks past tracing the 
authors of outrages on this side of the ocean. In the 
course of his duties as a member of the detective force 
of the metropolis, he had done probably more than any 
other single man in America to bring offenders of Sicil- 
ian origin to justice. The bullets that put an end to his 
useful career in Italy, the land of his birth, produced a 
shock throughout the country which so recently in its 
hour of distress has been made the beneficiary of the 
splendid generosity of the American people. It is be- 
lieved that the newly roused popular feeling will aid the 
Italian government in its war upon the secret criminal 
associations within its borders. 


Sd 


Tue Austro-Servian crisis became more acute than 
ever last Monday, when the government at Belgrade, in 
reply to the Austrian note of March 6, inviting Servia 
to declare its pacific intentions toward the dual mon- 
archy as a preliminary to the negotiation of a new com- 
mercial treaty between the two countries, practically 
reiterated its demand for the submission of the dispute 
concerning Bosnia and Herzegovina to an international 
conference. Inasmuch as such a disposal of the dis- 
pute is the very thing that the Viennese diplomats are 
seeking to avoid, the Servian reply was regarded at the 
Austrian capital as wholly inadequate and unacceptable. 
A notable feature of the Servian note is the absence there- 
in of any response to Austria’s invitation that Belgrade 
explain the continued military preparations on the 
Servian side of the boundaries. This silence is em- 
phasized by specific inquiries on the subject by the 
Austrian minister at- Belgrade. 


Brevities. 


Solve problems at your leisure, but do your duty 
without delay. 


By what possibility could we in America gain any 
advantage by surrendering the Unitarian name? 


All right education makes men and women honorable, 
honest, truthful, and above all things truth-seekers. 


Everybody ought to remember, what intelligent people 
often forget, that meat cannot be at the same time very 
cheap and very good. 


Our English brethren have problems concerning the 
relations of the National Conference and the Unitarian 
Association which we have happily outgrown. 


It is amusing when a contributor speaks of ‘‘one of 
our Back Bay churches,”’ forgetting that the description 
conveys no meaning to our readers in California or India. 


Formerly at Harvard University it was to be expected 
that members of old New England families would 
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take the honors. Now they are distributed among men 
of every race with Mongolians among the winners. 


The doctrine of chances and the ordinary laws of 
generation make it probable that there is in the United 
States not one person who, if we go back centuries enough, 
will not have the same ancestors as any other person, 
black, white, native, or foreign. 


There is food for reflection in the announcement from 
Harvard University that sixty candidates will receive 
their mid-year degrees, and that at the head on the list 
are these names: Fen Chin, A.B. magna cum _ laude; 
Tien Lin Chao, A.B. cum laude. ‘ 


Some of the prayers and hymns which seem to depart 
most widely from common sense and a just appreciation 
of the divine goodness have come out of deep and sacred 
experience and are symbols of a religious hope which 
sensible people would express in some other way. 


For many years we have watched with interest the 
efforts of friends who have tried to emancipate them- 
selves from all denominational ties in the expectation of 
entering a larger brotherhood. ‘Thus far the facts seem 
to indicate that anybody may be the centre of a fellow- 
ship as wide as his personal sympathies, no matter where 
he stands. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Progress. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your paper of the 4th inst. are two or three references 
to things lately said which indicate the advance made 
on theological lines during the last fifty years. Among 
them is the good opinion in relation to Charles Darwin. As 
is well known, his opinions were anything but in accord- 
ance with the prevailing theology of his day. You wisely 
quote Z20n’s‘ Herald, where it says of the once heretic, 
‘‘He was one of the greatest men, noble and beloved, 
more widely attacked and more grossly misrepresented 
perhaps than any other.’’ Your own just remarks con- 
cerning the general advance are, ‘‘Some men and some 
institutions move faster than others, but altogether we 
are moving in vast spiritual orbits of which we have not 
yet discovered the elements.’’ Nevermore has this been 
apparent. to me than during the week just past. 

As we are all of us aware, Park Street Church and 
society have in the time named celebrated the anniver- 
sary of its hundredth year. The society was founded 
and the meeting-house was built with especial reference 
to what was considered to be a broadening on theologic 
lines that should not be tolerated. The most deter- 
mined and able man that could be found was selected 
as its first settled minister, Rev. Eliphalet D. Griffin, 
and as a part of the scheme the theological Institution 
at Andover was founded to produce preachers; ‘‘sound 
in the faith,’’ and whose ‘‘trumpet would give no uncer- 
tain sound.’’ The document to be sacredly sworn to 
once in five years was very carefully prepared, and I 
simply add, in passing, it is to-day one of a very few doc- 
uments that is not only not believed in by any one, but 
quoted as evidence of what people then believed. The 
one hundred years are past. The school so seemingly 
forever established at Andover has been removed to 
Cambridge, the one place above all beneath the sky in 
which the founders of the institution and those of Park 
Street Church did not believe in. I quote a little of the 
much, to show what this week has been said and done. 
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Monday evening, March 1, a meeting was held in the 
edifice. Among the speakers—in fact the principal one 
of the evening—was Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
He made these remarks:— 

‘“‘T consider that a thorough theological education— 
that is, a full course in the university—is no more neces- 
sary to-day than it was in the days of Saint Peter, and 
those who are familiar with the New Testament can im- 
agine how little he had. ‘There is no more occasion for 
differences in theological systems now than there was in 
the time of the twelve disciples. 

“Religion should be kept as free as possible from 
theological dust. Religion must not be confounded with 
philosophy of religion. We have put too much of re- 
ligion in the head and too little in the heart. 

“No man can fail to admire intellectual power as well 
as spiritual nature; but the tendency sometimes is to 
argue over the philosophy of religion rather than to 
practise religion itself.” 

I could but think the remarks were anything but such 
as would be a moment tolerated by any of the founders. 
All I can say is they are the sentiments of 1909, and 
not those of 1809. 

We take one step more by quoting from the same 
report of the meeting, and it is as follows:— 

A feature of the programme was an address on ‘‘Park 
Street Church’s Century of Service,’ by D. Chauncey 
Brewer. He told of the origin of the nickname ‘‘Brim- 
stone corner,’”’ saying that it came about through the 
preaching and comments on religious conditions in 1810 
of the Rev. Dr. E. D. Griffin, the first pastor of the 
church. 

On Wednesday evening the series of meetings were 
closed by a banquet at Ford Hall. At this meeting, 
strange to say, ministers of various denominations were 
invited to be present and speak. Among them were 
those of the Unitarian and the Universalist denomination. 
As is well known, Park Street Church was founded by 
nine persons from the Old South Church. The new 
enterprise was started and supported with especial 
reference to the idea that the work done by the parent 
church was weak, and anything but what the world 
needed. Dr. Gordon, senior pastor of the Old South, 
was invited and was present, and the following was his 
opinion. I can as yet hardly realize that that was said in 
Park Street Church even in 1909. 

Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon brought the greetings of the 
Old South Church, ‘‘its great and hearty regard, its felic- 
itations and abundant good wishes.” 

“You have stood for a distinct type of orthodoxy,”’ he 
said, ‘‘but times have changed, and you and all the rest 
of us have changed with them. If Dr. Conrad should 
preach now as Dr. Griffin, your first pastor, did, you would 
ask for his resignation in less than three months.”’ 

I can do no better in closing than do as you did in 
your article, which was to recall the fact that ‘‘some 
years ago everybody was laughing at the ignorance of 
‘Brother Jasper’ who insisted that ‘the sun do moye.’”’ 

Tok WisuS. 


Boston, Mass. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Will your permit me to state in your paper that long 
before Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency he 
was a follower of Theodore Parker, and, if the date is 
remembered, not likely to be classed by outsiders as a 
Unitarian. 

I have seen in Springfield the sermons which were his 
delight. I first heard of it from the Hon. Samuel Sewall, 
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to whom. Mr. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, came on 
a political mission, bringing that most remarkable first 
volume, so poorly printed as to be little read, of Lin- 
coln’s speeches. 

In 1866 Gov. Oglesby invited me to repeat a lecture 
on ‘‘Lincoln’’ before the Senate of Illinois. I arrived in 
the city five days, I believe, before the date announced. 

Mr. Herndon put at my disposal the entire collection 
of letters and scraps, from which he expected to write 
the Life which Lincoln desired him to ‘‘write truly,’’ that 
low-born and half-educated or wholly ignorant boys 
might be encouraged by his story to noble effort. 

Those letters and papers political prejudice destroyed, 
and I suppose I am the only person living who knows 
the true history of, Lincoln’s life. I read unflinchingly 
three days and nights, but on the second I sent a note to 
the governor, desiring him to withdraw the advertise- 
ments, as I must decline to~deliver the lecture. My 
point of view had changed. 

My dear Mr. Spofford used to call this ‘“The Great 
Refusal!’ I never repeated my first lecture. 

I am very glad to read Dr. Wakefield’s letter. The 
frequent request that he would join a church Lincoln 
always refused. Are you not glad he founded one? 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Nicene Creed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In order to realize the significance of the Nicene Creed 
a comparison with the older symbol, the Apostles’ Creed, 
is advisable. In that the confession runs, ‘‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; 
and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
etc. In the other, Jesus is born, not of Mary, but 
begotten of his Father before all worlds and afterwards 
was ‘‘Incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary.” 
The Athanasian creed afterwards, as it were, solidified 
and further defined this departure; but the Nicene 
Council, in its endeavors to vindicate the Lord’s Divinity 
involved Christendom in what afterwards became Tri- 
theism, by the assertion of a Son of God for eternity. 

Whatever may be the meaning we give to Incarnation, 
to assert a Son born for eternity is virtually to deny or 
at least to interfere with the thought of Incarnation. 
For the very essence of Incarnation involves some ad- 
mission that the changed condition of mankind, brought 
about either by a fuller development in the natural life, 
as some say, or by disordered life as others say, needed 
some adaptation or completion of the manifestation of 
the Divine to man. 

Whatever may have been the needs at or before 
creation for a Logos, other needs developed later and 
Logos became Man, and to confound, to mix up, the two 
is suicidal to an understanding of either. So that, 
although in words the Nicene Creed is innocent in com- 
parison with its successor, I think that by its assertion 
of the breaking of the Divine into at least two persons, 
by the assertion of a Son of God for eternity, it is entitled 
to the greater dishonor, 

I was interested in Mr. Douthit’s references to Prof, 
Paine’s ‘‘Evolution of Trinitarianism,’’ as I am now 
reading that book. It is about the best historic review 
of the Trinity discussion I have seen. Several copies 
are for sale at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
Presbyterian Book Room, probably shopworn, as they 
ask only 60 cents. FREDERICK M. BILLINGS, 

NEw York, N.Y. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Sphinx. 


BY WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


The pyramids grow dim, the day has flown; 
And, towering o’er the desert’s drifting sand, 

The great Sphinx broods in silence dark and lone, 
And gazes eastward o’er the strange, strange land. 


O grand colossus of a wondrous past, 
Is all thy awesome mystery withdrawn ? 
And art thou but an imaged Horus vast, 
A sun god gazing towards the gates of dawn? 


And yet life’s yearning thrills thy steadfast eyes 
That strive to pierce Time’s azure walls in vain, 
And thou art but a symbol of its skies, 
Its light, its clouds, its longing, and its pain. 


Death is the Sphinx, and with a faith sublime 
Old Egypt saw her mighty hosts withdrawn, 
And even from the Night, defying Time, 
She raised her eager eyes to greet the dawn. 


The Church of Lincoln’s Friends. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


The interesting letter of Dr. Homer Wakefield, printed 
in a recent Register, supplies a link of connection between 
Abraham Lincoln and the remarkable group of his 
friends who became ground-floor members of what is 
now the Unitarian Society of Bloomington, Ill. I knew 
‘all those men; their memory is sweet; their names 
blossom in the dust. I am ablé to verify the substance 
of Dr. Wakefield’s narrative, though one error may call 
for correction. Mr. Lincoln’s name was presented to the 
National Convention of 1860, not by K. H. Fell, but by 
Hon. Norman B. Judd. 

Please pardon the personal note in what follows. If 
I blow not this little trumpet, it will never be blown. 
And verily it is a little one! Let me add one more to 
the countless illustrations of Dr. Hale’s favorite theme,— 
the dovetailedness of events. 

As a young Free Baptist missionary in Minnesota 
(1851-56), I had known Dr. Vickers Fell, then deacon 
of a Congregational church. Together we had fought 
the frontier saloons; we had figured in the beginning of 
Republican politics; he, more than any other man, had 
been active in collecting the dollars and the subscribers 
for a weekly paper, of which I became the editor. Then 
for both of us came changes of residence, and more 
serious changes. In three or four years many things may 
happen. 

In the spring of 1859, I being then in and about Boston, 
there came a letter from Dr. Fell. He had lost hold of 
orthodoxy; had been reading Channing, who had helped 
him to clear up and revise his thinking; he might re- 
gard himself as a sort of Unitarian. And would I tell 
him about myself? He had heard-from his former 
pastor that ‘‘Ames was all afloat.’’ I replied with 
alacrity: it was all true! I-had paddled out of the old 
harborage; was sailing the seas with God; was no 
longer afraid of deep water and wide skies. And among 
the people called Unitarians, to whose name I was in- 
different, there appeared to be freedom, fellowship, ex- 
cellent company, and openings for such work as I aspired 
to do. 

_A few weeks later came a letter from Jesse W. Fell of 
Bloomington, Ill., one of Dr. Fell’s three or four brothers. 
My letter had found its way to him and had been read to 
a company of twenty gentlemen,—leading men of the 
city,—who had met in the law office of Kersey H. Fell, 
to consider the expediency of organizing some sort of 
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liberal religious society. They were not willing their 
families should continue under influences and instruc- 
tions which were regarded as narrow and misleading. 
After hearing my letter, the assembled conspirators had 
agreed to invite the writer to visit Bloomington, hold 
morning and evening meetings for a month of Sundays, 
and see what would come of it. Inevitably, I went. A 
dozen years of ministry in the West had made me hungry 
for more—and hopeful of better. 

I believe this ‘‘group”’ of Lincoln-like liberals met 
for their first religious service on Sunday, July 24, 1859, 
in Phoenix Hall. I looked down on the eager faces of a 
goodly congregation, which included some timid sym- 
pathizers, along with lovers of novelty. The opening 
sermon, perhaps needlessly defiant, was on ‘‘The Right 
and Duty of Independent Thinking in Matters of Re- 
ligion.’”’ Those were the days when the rattle of broken 
chairs was the music of a favorite overture. But in the 
seven following discourses I grew positive and practical 
in proclaiming God’s love to man, with man’s love to 
the Father and the brother, as the substance of law and 
gospel. Perhaps the religious spirit was not helped, 
but certainly the loyalty of the little company to their 
standard and to each other was confirmed by pulpit 
denunciations of the new preacher as an emissary of 
Satan. At any rate, an organization was effected on 
the fourth Sunday (August 14), when fifty-two serious 
persons covenanted to ‘‘unite for the study and practice of 
Christianity.” 

Returning to Boston, I. reported the month’s work 
and its result. The Unitarians of Providence, Lynn, 
Salem, Portsmouth, and the Church of the Disciples 
responded with $500 in gifts; and no further outside 
help was ever asked or needed. The Bloomington 
people provided for $1,000 salary. By October I was 
established out there in a little domestic kingdom and 
continued to serve the young society till November, 
1862. Since then, through varying fortunes, it has 
shown persistent vitality, has built and paid for a gdod 
house, and for the last twenty years has prospered under 
the ministry of Rev. J. H. Mueller. I think that Ezra 
M. Prince, who recently died, was the last of the original 
group. During my experimental month at Bloomington, 
I was a happy guest in the happy family of Jesse W. 
Fell, who deserves a tribute for which there is here no 
room. But those who knew him would say ‘‘his record 
is on high”’ as a man of open mind and hand, of untiring 
devotion to truth, righteousness and the public good. 
The streets, highways, and homes of that prairie region 
are beautified by more than forty thousand trees which 
were sold or given away, and which spent their infancy 
in his nursery. 

Jesse Fell’s love for Lincoln was like Jonathan’s for 
David. From close intimacy, he could tell me, what 
others confirmed, of the high and serious freedom with 
which the mind of his great friend moved among religious 
questions, of his entire rejection of so-called orthodox 
beliefs, and of that special interest in the writings of 
Theodore Parker which has found mention in the biogra- 
phies.. I share Dr. Wakefield’s full persuasion that, if 
Lincoln’s home had been in Bloomington, instead of sixty 
miles away, he would have gathered with his friends under 
the standard of religious liberty and union, with love to 
God and man as an adequate summary of human duty. 

I knew Mr. Lincoln just enough to say so. A few 
weeks before his nomination to the presidency, he came 
to Bloomington on a lawyer’s errand, and gave a political 
address in Phoenix Hall. At the close I was honored 
with an introduction, and still more by his acceptance of 
an invitation to dine with me the next day. I chanced 
also to be in Springfield on the evening following the 
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Chicago nomination, and heard him respond from the 
steps of his own house to the congratulations of his 
neighbors and townsmen. Twice during the exciting 
campaign which followed I was among his callers and 
felt the warm pressure of his big hand. That is all; but 
the memories are golden. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Protestant Church and the Immigration. 


BY GAYLORD S. WHITE.* 


The character of the problems which the Christian 
Church is facing in large cities, and especially in New 
York, has undergone a complete change within the past 
generation. Since 1875 over seventeen million aliens— 
two-thirds of all who have come to our shores since 1820 
—have been admitted to this country, and a very con- 
siderable proportion have made their homes in New 
York City. This enormous number of foreigners has, 
of course, profoundly modified our customs and insti- 
tutions. In 1900 the Borough of Manhattan was re- 
ported to have been nearly 43 percent. foreign born, and 
in some Assembly Districts the proportion was as high 
as from 60 per cent. to 70 per cent. Over fifty news- 
papers are published in New York City in foreign lan- 
guages. If present tendencies continue, New York, as 
some one has said, “‘will soon cease to be classifiable as 
an American city.” 

Now the question is, Has the Protestant branch of the 
Christian Church dealt successfully with the problems 
to which the presence of the foreign born in great numbers 
has given rise? So far as the self-respecting working 
folk who are not of the recent immigrant class are con- 
cerned, the Church, in my estimation, has bungled sadly 
in her efforts to win them. The misconceived dependent 
mission, cheap and unattractive, but ‘‘good enough for 
the poor,’’ and fitted out with a pastor to match, was 
doomed to failure. The whole scheme was undemocratic 
and an unintentional insult to the intelligence and self- 
dependence of the workingman. But the Church has 
fortunately learned the lessons of her failure and is 
rapidly adopting new and more promising measures in 
this direction. And now the Church is confronted by 
still more perplexing problems. We are told that, com- 
paring the year 1904 with 1905, the Protestant churches 
of Manhattan lost 14.3 per cent. of their communicant 
members—and this in face of the fact that there were 
estimated to be over a million churchless Protestants in 
Greater New York in 1905. ‘The statistician of the 
churches points out that the loss of members is found 
largely in the Upper East Side, and the reason he assigns 
is because this section is ‘‘rapidly changing into a Jewish 
and Italian community.’’ And this opinion is undoubt- 
edly borne out by the facts. Any one at all familiar with 
the situation knows that Protestant Christianity is not 
making headway in the congested foreign districts. So 
experienced a worker as the rector of St. Mark’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church voices the general feeling when 
he says, in a recent report: ‘‘The effect of this influx 
{of foreign peoples] has long been shown in our inability 
to extend our lines. We look down town and see par- 
ishes and chapels whose flickering life shows the foreign 
pressure much more than we. These are conditions 
that we may as well face frankly and meet them as best 
we can.’ 

To those who believe that Christianity is a universal 
religion—that its message will find a response alike in 
the heart of the busy man of the West and the dreamer 


* Mr. White is ‘the head worker at Union Settlement, New_York. 
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of the East, that it is capable of meeting the needs of 
every race in every clime—the Jew, the Greek, the bar- 
barian, Scythian, Filipino, Hottentot, Eskimo, bond or 
free,—this admission of defeat must appear as singular 
as it is deplorable. There is surely something wrong. 

We send out our missionaries to the four corners of 
the earth to spread the good news, confident that they 
will achieve results worth while. But, when the accommo- 
dating foreigner saves us the expense of these long 
journeys by coming here, and we find ourselves not merely 
surrounded, but overwhelmed, by ‘‘Parthians, Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia and in 
Judea,’’ and so on, down to ‘‘sojourners from Rome, 
Jews and proselytes,” we simply wring our hands in 
despair and are obliged to confess that our kind of Chris- 
tianity is not adapted to their needs—or at least we are 
not able to persuade them to try it. Now, I take it 
that the trouble in this extraordinary situation is not 
with Christianity,—not with the message of Jesus,—but 
with the interpretation which that message has received 
in both the Protestant and Catholic branches of the 
Church. For ages the Christian Church, by precept and 
practice, by spirit and attitude, has been erecting in 
the minds of the Jew, and, generally speaking, of the 
working class, an insurmountable wall of prejudice; and 
now the Church takes the illogical position of putting 
the blame on the working classes and the Jews for their 
inability to surmount this same wall. If this be true, 
or even partially true, we need to take an account of 
stock and see whether Christianity, stripped of all that is 
accidental and formal, is not equal to the task of giving 
men of whatever race and creed the knowledge of that 
truth concerning God and man and human destiny that 
makes men free. 

Without attempting to enter upon a discussion of the 
question as to the essence of the message of Jesus, it may 
be said that it contains at least the teaching that God is 
the loving Father of all men, and that he is seeking to es- 
tablish in the earth a kingdom, a new social order, in 
which justice and love shall be the controlling principles, 
and in which men shall live together as brothers. And-I 
believe men are ready to listen to the prophet who can 
restate this message in a language they can understand. 
By this I mean in terms and phrases which would not have 
a perverted meaning to their minds, due to the prevalent 
misunderstanding of the true aim of the Christian religion. 
This restatement of truth in terms determined by the 
hearer’s mental concepts and point of view, in order that 
every man may hear the message in his own language, is 
the modern Pentecostal gift of tongues for which we 
urgently need a fresh outpouring of the Spirit. The 
experience of such an organization as the People’s Insti- 
tute in its Cooper Union meetings on Sunday evenings 
is a case in point. It shows that men are ready to hear 
the man with a message. Those great audiences are 
most interested in the addresses that bear upon life in 
its ethical and spiritual relations: Earnest men, be 
they Jews or Gentiles, are not unwilling to listen to 
religious questions broadly stated. If much of the effort 
of the Christian Church in New York in behalf of other 
races has been a practical failure, is it not due to the per- 
sistent attempt to proselytize from other faiths? ‘To 
seek to have every man come out into the largest light 
and liberty is a very different thing. And I cannot bring 
myself to sympathize with the sort of Christian worker 
who rejoices more over one convert to Protestant Christian- 
ity than over the ninety and nine just persons of a different 
faith who need no such conversion, but are serving God 
faithfully after the manner of their fathers. A good 
deal of Christian effort appears to me to be an attempt 
to get the brother of some ancient faith to renounce 
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pretty much all that he has been taught to hold sacred 
and become the particular sort of Methodist or Baptist 
or other Protestant Christian that the proselyter happens 
to be. The thing, I take it, that the Christian should 
regard as all-important, and that he may rightly seek to 
accomplish, is to get men, whether they be Jews, Italians, 
Greeks, Yankees, or what not, to learn to look at life 
as Jesus looked at it. If within the hearts of men we 
can succeed in stirring. love to God as the Father and to 
men as our brothers, and if they will honestly strive to 
reorganize their lives on the basis of this twofold relation- 
ship, need we require much more? ‘The time has come, 
in my judgment, when Christians may,be gratified, if 
not satisfied, with results among certain classes of our 
city population different, not in essential character, but 
rather in formal expression, from the results they have 
been accustomed to regard as satisfactory. 

When it comes to the question as to the way in which 
to get a hearing for the Christian message,—the question of 
method,—the answer is not so easily given. This much, 
however, is clear: in framing a method we must take 
aecount of the deep-seated prejudice against the Christian 
Church and the religion which it is supposed to represent. 
However unreasonable this prejudice may appear to us, 
it exists and we must reckon with it. It may therefore 
be necessary for the Church, as such, to work through 
some other agency in its efforts to win men for the 
nobler life. It might wisely stand back of and be re- 
sponsible for a work similar to that of the People’s 
Institute. A People’s Forum may do much to quicken 
the conscience, to stimulate to brotherly service, and 
to bring men to walk humbly with God, resolved to do 
justly and to love mercy. On such a platform every 
cause that claimed to be the People’s cause should have 
a hearing, and those causes that were judged righteous 
should find a champion. The Social Settlement is 
another enterprise which the Church should honor, and 
through which she might work, not by attempting to 
inject a definite religious propaganda, but by supplying 
the workers, quickened by the spirit of service and the 
funds, to extend the work. From the Settlements go 
forth influences which permeate their neighborhoods and 
the whole community with the ideals of true democracy, 
which after all are closely related to the ideals of the 
organization which the Christian calls the Kingdom of 
God. The Settlements stand for good will and brother- 
liness and are promoting the cause of social justice. 
Just because of its natural, non-professional approach to 
its neighborhood the Settlement is able to come into 
close relations with all sections of the neighborhood. 
Although the Settlement does not and cannot ordinarily 
bring religion to formal expression, it sets forth, without 
pretention, but with precision, the ideal of religion on 
its practical side. 

Such an undertaking as I have tried to indicate will 
doubtless be fraught with difficulties, and the very idea 
will seem to many mistaken, if not something worse. 
But, even so, I cannot but believe that somewhere in 
the direction I have suggested may be found a method 
capable of producing results, where other methods 
hitherto have largely failed. I do not, of course, mean to 
imply that the method I have proposed should supplant 
all other efforts to deal with the city problem. I have 
discussed the question only in a single aspect. It has 
been my purpose to point out the need and the possibilities 
of the larger evangelism. If other methods have dem- 
onstrated their usefulness, it would be folly to abandon 
them. 

If I have emphasized what seems to me to be the fail- 
ure of the Protestant Church in meeting on its religious 
side the problem that the modern city presents, I do not 
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wish to be thought pessimistic as to the future of the 
city. I firmly believe a better day is coming, and I 
think already there are signs of promise in the sky. 
The question in my mind is not so much, Is the city 
going to be saved? but, rather, Is the Christian Church 
going to play a leading part in the city’s salvation, or 
is it simply going to follow along behind, and somewhat 
doubtfully and reluctantly at that? I do not mean to 
say that the Church has not already done much by direct 
influence for the city’s salvation, and still more by in- 
direct. But I believe the Church must learn to recog- 
nize as evangelizing agencies—agencies that are helping 
forward the work which she is set to do in the world— 
whatever enterprises make for health, happiness, edu- 
cation, and the power to procure and to use, without 
abusing them, the good things of life. All such under- 
takings as seek to secure better housing conditions, to 
relieve congestion, to improve educational methods, to 
safeguard the employment of women and children, to 
stamp out the great white plague, to abolish poverty,— 
such movements as these and many others that are in- 
spired by splendid social and ethical ideals are potent 
forces in advancing the Kingdom of God. And much 
of this service has received its inspiration more or less 
directly from the Church. The failure of the Church 
has been in the direct methods she has employed in the 
nature of the results she has sought to obtain. Tested 
by the results she has considered of prime importance— 
the winning of converts and the accession of members—- 
she makes a sorry showing. Is it not then a fair question 
to consider whether she should not, in the case of our 
foreign neighbors, be content to work by methods less 
direct and for results less definite, but not less important, 
than in the past? May she not regain in part her posi- 
tion of influence if she will seek not to destroy, but to 
fulfil, sanctioning and promoting all movements that 
make for righteousness, using as channels for her message 
methods carefully devised to avoid any cause of stumbling ? 
Without surrendering her faith she may yet seek to win 
men to live as brothers if she cannot at once convince 
them that human brotherhood implies a divine Father- 
hood. 


The Real Church. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 

The church is one of the great forces of the world. It 
may be the best, it may be the worst element in our 
civilization. And whether it is the best or the worst 
depends on its being a real church or a make-believe 
one. 

The real church will minister to our intellectual needs. 
It will recognize our passion for rationality, our hunger 
for truth. It will brush aside those old theologic inter- 
pretations which, perhaps, once satisfied man’s intellect- 
ual cravings, but now, if they do not brutalize him, 
stand in the way of his reception of our modern science 
and criticism. 

This applies as well to that interpretation called the 
‘“‘New Theology.” There is no doubt that Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson gave a new intellectual birth to 
Christianity. They ameliorated the theology of the 
entire Christian Church. 

But we have come upto and gone beyond these icono- 
clasts and path-breakers. We go to Channing, Parker, 
or Emerson for a sentence, a suggestion, a scintillation, 
but not for our daily bread. 

Here are questions which the intelligent among the 
tmasses—no small number—are asking. Is this a moral, 
a theistic universe? How can God be supremely good and 
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supreniely intelligent in the face of the misery, poverty, 
unjustice, cruelty, waste of the world? Is duty,always co- 
incident with happiness? Are we free to change, can 
we rise above our present selves to higher things? Is 
prayer a reality? After this ending, this dropping off 
we call death, is there simply nothing? And the real 
church will recognize the validity, the deep practical 
importance of these questions, and set itself to the task 
of giving a more true, a more scientific, a more thevstic 
explanation of the universe. 

But more especially the church will teach religion, 
the universal religion, that religion which the carpenter’s 
son of Nazareth voiced when he said, ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye also unto them.” 
And does not this imply that every question is, at bottom, 
a religious question, that every relation between man 
and man is not merely a scientific, an economic, a social, 
but a moral one? It implies, certainly, that the church 
will not only preach Christ, but ive Christ. 

Several thousand young people in Cleveland recently 
pledged themselves that they would, for the next few 
weeks, do just what they thought Jesus would do in the 
same circumstances. The members of the real church 
try to do this, in spirit, every day and all days. 

I believe the Golden Rule of Jesus is the best economic, 
the best business rule; that, if it were carried into our 
politics, our stores, our shops, our mines, all our buying 
and selling, our work and wages, it would solve every 
social and financial problem. It may be that, in his in- 
terpretation of the rule; Jesus did not see its wide im- 
plications, all its deep ethical meaning. But it certainly 
means that we shall treat all those with whom we have 
‘social, political or business relations with exact ‘justice, 

_and that we shall seek to have all others do the same. 
This is doing as we would be done by. 

Here are some of the conditions which confront us. 
There are millions in our America who are living from 
hand. to mouth, having only their weekly wage. There 
are millions whose subsistence is even more precarious, 
for they only have work as they can catch it from day to 
day. They abide in tenements and back alleys, and it 
is impossible for them to live in a self-respecting way or 
lay up anything for the rainy days of sickness or old 
age. And, in consequence, there is poverty, with its train 
of evils,—dirt, disease, crime, prostitution, drunkenness, 
and premature death! 

And how terrible is the death-rate in our sweat-shops, 
mines, and the stoke-holes of our great steamships. 
And, if the longevity of those who are called our better 
classes is bought by the premature death of those who 
do the hard, dirty work, is it not purchased too dear? 

Here is a manufacturer in a big city who employs a 
thousand children. He takes from them to enrich him- 
self, the color, the music, the poetry, of their childhood, 
the possibilities of their womanhood and manhood. ‘This 
man may be a good citizen, a good father, a good husband, 
a good Christian, but can he be a good man? Is he doing 
as he would be done by? 

But it is said that there are more opportunities than 
ever before, that the path of independency, of a com- 
petency, lies open before every one. This-I deny. When 
I was a young man, there was opportunity for every one, 
an open door to success, to an honorable competency. 
There were more places than men. Now there are many 
waiting for each one of these places. There are places 
for the men of unusual ability,—‘‘sports”’ men of science 
call them, men like W. C. Brown and Andrew Carnegie. 
But, notwithstanding the ameliorating influence of the 
school, the press, the church, the political party, co-opera- 
tion, under our present wage system, the vast majority 
will stay where they are, they and their children. They 
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will:'be cogs in the wheel of a vast machinery, only they 
will be’sentient cogs, and grow weary, hungry, faint, and 
prematurely aged. Can they secure personal indepen- 
dency, health, home, competency, work, and leisure? 
Alas! these even to-day are for the rich and the few, and 
not for the poor and the many. ~ 

When in the face of these facts I read Emerson’s 
placid optimism, something rises in my throat and 
chokes me. And Walt Whitman’s cosmic mutterings 
of delight in all things sometimes makes me think he 
was devoid of heart as Napoleon of moral sense. Why, 
a mutilated worm wriggling in agony in our path turns 
all these fine phrases into dust. 

So much is said nowadays about being cheerful, look- 
ing on the bright side, keeping a smiling face and a happy 
heart. I do not quarrel with my own lot; but, when I 
see so many tragedies in life, when I watch the crowds 
of young men and women coming from the factory, as 
I did recently, with such an old look in their faces, 
their bodies bent already with toil, and I thought that 
for them to-morrow, next week, the next year, all years 
would be like to-day, could I go home with smiling face 
and happy heart? : 

The real church will face the great work of carrying 
the Golden Rule into every trust, corporation, factory, 
store. It will show that morality, loyalty, affection, 
prayer, aspiration do not hinder, but help in the business 
world. It will seek to win the world for universal brother- 
hood, to abolish poverty, and bring about those conditions 
in which there shall be no millionaires and no mendi- 
cants. The real church will make living cheap and men 
dear, help all to work out for themselves an industrial ” 
and economic freedom. It will spread grace, plenitude, 
purification, perfume in every neighborhood wherein it 
may be planted. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


A Novel Museum. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


To show what is being done to promote the welfare of 
humanity through provisions for greater security is the 
object of the Safety Device Museum founded by the 
American Institute of Social Service in New York City. 

Museums have been formed of all kinds, but none has 
ever been inaugurated in this country to exploit the idea 
of greater security and to emphasize the duty of the 
public to study all appliances which may be used vol- 
untarily or under compulsion of law to reduce the annual 
slaughter and disfigurement of humanity. 

When it is realized that during the three years ending 
June 30, 1905, the number of killed on the railroads of 
the United States was greater by over 7,500 than the 
losses during the three years of the South African war 
in killed and from deaths by diseases, while the killed 
and injured on the steam and street railways for the 
same period exceeded by 45,000 the losses at Waterloo 
and during the terrible three days’ battle at Gettysburg, 
the necessity for greater attention to safety is strongly 
impressed. 

Too little attention, it is appropriately pointed out by 
Gov. Hughes of New York, is given to the perils of our 
industrial army and to the useless sacrifice of life and 
productive efficiency which is the result of preventable 
accidents in industry. Humane motives and economic 
reasons have led to the adoption of varied safety appli- 
ances which inventive skill has devised; and legislatures 
have at some points lent their aid by the enactment of 
compulsory protection laws. But undoubtedly only a 
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beginning has been made in this direction and a great 
deal remains to be done. 

On the other hand, many accidents are occasioned by 
the carelessness and recklessness of the workman who 
often exposes himself to risks in a spirit of daring and 
bravado and who often ignores the use of the appliances 
which are provided for his protection. The education 
of the workingman, as well as of the employer and the 
public generally, is the broad object aimed at by the 
Museum of Safety Devices. 

The scope of this unique museum is apprehended 
when it is known that it includes ‘‘live exhibits’’—that 
is, machines or devices in operation (and working models 
of actual or reduced size), charts, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs of the following description: wood and metal- 
working machinery; stamping, grinding, and polishing 
machines; presses; textiles; the building trades; safe- 
guarded elevators, windlasses, cranes, and hoisting ma- 
chinery; transportation security by sea and land; safety 
lamps and explosives; quarrying, agricultural and 
chemical industries; and safety from fire. 3 

In addition there is a section of industrial hygiene 
which embraces improved dwellings, first aid to the 
injured, prevention of tuberculosis and other dread 
diseases, respirators and devices for supplying and 
maintaining pure air. 

The Museum covers not only exhibits in the United 
States, but an extensive display from Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Sweden, and other 
countries where the idea of security has taken hold and 
germinated with great success. 

The principles involved in the big array set forth in 
the display are as old as the hills. Most of the contri- 
vances, when one looks at them, seem to embody nothing 
more than remindfulness in concrete form. Making things 
safe, that is the chief idea embodied in a thousand practical 
forms. Here are screws that will not unscrew; ‘‘non- 
explosive’? lamps that will not explode; bolts that will 
actually hold; portable escapes that are really portable; 
brakes that will not break. Honesty appears to be an 
essential to security, and, while these well-made fixtures 
cost something more than the cheaper things, the idea 
of safety is that nothing is too costly that means the 
conservation of that most precious thing, a human life. 

Acting on this principle, the considerate manufacturer 
will not install cheap belts and bands, cast-iron fly 
wheels for steel ones, poor emery wheels, and the like. 

And there are also shown a thousand provisions that cost 
but little, the addition of which means the minimizing of 
danger for the employee in mill and shop,—coverings 
for gears and projecting parts; wire placed over glass; 
safety valves which forbid explosions; guards which 
arrest revolving machines; automatic engine stops, by 
which any one by pressing a button can stop the engine 
in time of danger; speed limit devices which forbid 


overspeeding; skids so arranged that the barrels are 
arrested at certain stages and cannot roll down; cog- 
wheels sheathed; scaffoldings doubly secured;  well- 


arranged ventilators, and the like. 4 
Many of the contrivances are so simple that the in- 
terested beholder wonders why nobody ever thought of 
them before. The addition of a new unworn chain kept in 
reserve on the brake and ready to instantly take the place 
of the working chain, should it give way, insures safety 
for passengers on trolley and trains; fenders that can 
be quickly operated by the motormen, catch obstructions ; 
a boltless rail joint providing for expansion and contrac- 
tion, securely fastened to the roadbed, puts an end to 
the long list of terrible railroad casualties resulting from 
defective and spreading rails; the addition of a couple 
of ‘‘collars,” protects a grinding wheel, and, although it 
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may hreak, it cannot fly off and injure any one; a little 
additional joint, providing air space, prevents danger 
from blow-off pipes; a hand guard which drops out of 
the way when not wanted keeps the planer from injury, 
should the board slip, by reason of a knot or unseen 
defect in the wood; safety valves of many descriptions; 
water gauge checks and the like please and delight the 
spectator. 

In a total of about 53,000 claims listed by an accident 
insurance firm in the past decade nearly 2,000 were falls 
and slips, 1,450 were occasioned by falling objects, 
1,229 were occasioned by boarding or alighting from 
street railroads, 1,103 boarding or alighting from steam 
railroads, over 1,000 from coupling trains, 1,500 by 
being thrown from carriage or vehicles, about 5,000 
from cuts of all kinds, and about 200 each from burns by 
fire and scalds by steam and water. 

Protection from fire has reached, probably, the highest 
point of any hazard, and it has naturally a very large 
place at the Museum of Safety Devices. All the well 
known appliances in their most up-to-date develop- 
ment are exhibited in addition to some new and wel- 
come inventions. One of these is the non-explosive 
lamp which may be handled in any careless way without 
any more serious result than to smoke, smoulder, and 
extinguish itself. The secret of the contrivance is seen 
in the arrangement of the font which has a central com- 
partment encased in wire gauze to contain the wick: 
the oil is down at the base. Not more than a teacup is 
used at a time. Wool placed in the font holds the oil 
in solution, keeps it from feeding too fast, and renders 
the lamp very economical. Another interesting ex- 
hibit is that of ‘‘fire-proof”’ floors, so built that they 
retard the flames. Sheet iron and concrete are placed 
in grooves between the beams. ‘This floor, it is said, costs 
about 10 cents a square foot, or less than twice the price 
of ordinary floors,—a very small additional sum to the 
builder compared to the safety involved. 

The aluminum portable fire escape, which possesses 
the advantage over the rope ladder in that it provides a 
secure foothold and hand rest for the person escaping 
by it, recently made its début. There is also shown a 
‘fire proof’’ starch which does away with the dangerous 
combustibility of lace curtains and light summer fabrics. 
The material scorches but does not catch fire. 

The dangers of fire and protection against it were 
realized and exploited long ago. From the time of 
Nero, who, about 150 B.c., describes the construction 
of a two cylinder fire pump, up to the present day, water 
has constituted the only extinguishing means of any im- 
portance, and bids fair to remain so for an indefinite 
period in the future. Nothing more efficacious, it is 
recorded, than the syringe ‘‘squirt,’’ water pail pump, 
and hand rake fire engine were developed and put in 
practice until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Chemical extinguishers of little value were used in the 
eighteenth century; while the portable hand pump 
draughting from a trough of water, was in use in Germany, 
England, and elsewhere during the middle and later part 
of the eighteenth century. 

Looking at the array of fire-fighting apparatus at the 
Museum of Safety Devices, the observer recalls that it 
is only seventy-five years since the first steam fire engine 
appeared in London, and but fifty-four years since this 
greatest of life-saving devices made its advent in the United 
States. Flexible leather fire hose was made in Amsterdam 
in 1672; anda fire hose of hemp in Germany in 1720. It 
was not until 1808 that copper rivetted hose was manu- 
factured in Philadelphia, while the modern rubber fire 
hose was first introduced in England as late as 1827. 
New devices are shown at the Museum for reeling and un- 
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reeling hose with great rapidity and for pumping water 
to great heights with tremendous force. Electric fire 
alarms, first used in Boston in 1852, have approached great 
perfection. In the last fifty years the radically increas- 
ing values in large, single risks and in congested city 
districts, and the combustible construction and disre- 
gard of sound protection principles have promoted great 
advance in the development of fire extinguishing ap- 
pliances in the United States. The automatic fire alarm 
system extending to all parts of the building are much 
in use. A new invention is the electrical supervisory 
notification system for the different parts of an auto- 
matic sprinkler system, whereby too high or too lowa 
temperature or water level or air pressure in a gravity 
or pressure tank, the partial closing of a valve or the 
flow of any water through the system will immediately 
give detailed notice at the central station. 

Security for the general health and welfare of the worker 
is conserved by many thoughtful plans exploited under 
the head of ‘‘industrial hygiene.’’ Among these are 
the approved ventilators, the respirators, goggles and 
face masks for workers in dust and for protection against 
flying fragments, the sanitary spittoon with automatic 
water flushing device, etc. The labors of organized move- 
ments—the Red Cross, the vacation colonies, the labor 
colonies, inebriate homes, and the first aid to jthe 
injured—also have a part. abl adlat 

Prominent among foreign organizations making ex- 
hibits are the Associations for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents of Italy, France, Germany, and Austria,—societies 
not yet duplicated on this side of the Atlantic. The 
object of these associations is the assurance, so far as 
possible, of the safety of labor and the health of the 
factory or workshop,—an endeavor greatly facilitated by 
statutes which compel employers to keep their factories 
and shops safe and healthful, and which impose on the 
employer the pecuniary responsibility for every kind of 
accident, inflicting penalties if accident preventatives 
are not installed. 

These associations work through the corps of factory 
inspectors who are expert engineers or former manufac- 
turers possessing the requisite technical knowledge to 
warn employers as to when their machines are likely to 
become a menace and to give advice as to how to make 
the machines safe. 

Bulletins are published devoted to technical descrip- 
tions of all the latest safety devices and everything 
pertaining to accident prevention. Posters are pro- 
vided to be put up in factories for the workman’s en- 
lightenment, informing him just how to avoid an acci- 
dent while using a machine where risk is great even under 
most favorable conditions. Competition in safety device 
invention is furthered by prize awards: medals and 
diplomas are annually awarded to workmen for new 
ideas in applying or perfecting devices already in use. 

The Association of Italian Industrialists for the’ Pre- 
vention of Accident to Workmen has a membership of 
3,000, who employ 450,000 workmen in nearly 4,700 
factories and workshops. That of France numbers 4,000, 
who employ half a million workmen in eighty-six depart- 
ments of France. 

These associations of employers are organized in the 
idea that it is more useful and less costly to avoid an 
accident than to make compensation. 

The soundness of this principle is graphically illus- 
trated by charts shown at the Museum in the interests 
of the United States Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
By these charts it was shown that accidents reported to 
the Liability Conference in 1903 were 21,956, as com- 
pared to 1,234 in 1889. The aggregate accidents 
from 1889 to 1903 inclusive were: in metal works, 44,- 
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723; in contractors, 27,457; wood workers, 15,868. 
The proportion of persons injured was least in textiles 
(1 in 58.73) and printing (1 in 55) and greatest in bridge 
building (1 in 4.59) and stamping (1 in 7.08). The loss 
to employers by the increasing liability imposed by law 
upon them for damages on account of bodily injuries or 
death accidentally suffered by their employees in the 
United States as a whole rose from $23 per $100 of wages 
in 1893 to $46 per $100 of wages in 1905. 

Acording to the census, 51,513 people in the United 
States suffered violent death in 1900. It is pointed out 
that, where we have exact figures for comparison, they 
show more than twice as many accidents in this country, 
relatively, as in Europe. A large proportion of them 
occurred needlessly and heedlessly. 

This great practical humane movement, embodied in 
the National Museum of Security, was auspiciously begun 
under the splendid support of philanthropic men and 
women, among whom were Govs. Hughes of New York, 
Guild of Massachusetts, and Stokes of New Jersey, 
ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland, and President Carroll 
D. Wright of Clark University, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Neill, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Choate, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, and Dr. Josiah Strong 
and Dr. William Tolman of the American Institute of 
Service. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


William Effery Channing. 


BY JOSEPH B. MOORS. 


Upon the walls of the First Church in Boston there 
has recently been placed a tablet in memory of Ann 
Bradstreet which speaks of her as the faithful daughter 
of Gov. Thomas Dudley, devoted wife to Gov. Simon 
Bradstreet, and ancestress of many illustrious Ameri- 
cans. 

Among these descendants, one of the most illustrious 
was William Ellery Channing. He was the sixth genera- 
tion from Thomas Dudley and the fifth from Ann Brad- 
street. His ancestry was in every branch of the best 
in the country; for his grandfather, William Ellery, was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, his 
father, William Channing, was a prominent lawyer, 
while his mother, Lucy Ellery, bequeathed to her son 
a quick wit and unusual integrity. 

He was born in Newport, R.I., in 1780, in the midst of 
the Revolution, and at the time that Rochambeau’s army 
was quartered there. 

The earliest description of Channing comes from an 
aged relative, who said, ‘‘I well remember seeing him 
at church when he was a boy of four, with brilliant eyes, 
glowing cheeks, and light brown hair, falling in curls 
upon his shoulders, dressed in a green velvet jacket, with 
ruffled collar, standing by his mother’s side, on the seat 
of the pew, and looking around upon the congregation.”’ 

As an older boy he was full of daring energy and decision 
of purpose, with a tender kindness towards all living 
creatures and a saintly purity. Although he was a 
wrestler and a tumbler, and his behavior was at times 
boisterous, yet he was so genuinely religious that he 
was known among his playfellows as ‘‘The Little Minis- 
ter.” Not only was it his childish sport to play the 
preacher and to summon his congregation to worship 
by the extemporized gong of a warming-pan and to 
deliver sermons, but his life among his companions had 
more influence than any of his spoken words. He was 
known as ‘‘the little peacemaker” and also as ‘‘King 
Peppin.” Yet he was no goody-goody for, upon re- 
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ceiving a present of a dollar from a relative, instead of 
putting it into the bank he hunted up Washington 
Allston and some of his other playmates and had a regu- 
lar ‘‘blow out.” 

Although boyhood was the only period of Channing’s 
life in which he enjoyed good health, he always spoke of 
it as the least happy part of his existence. It was the 
conscientious idea of his parents to display no spontane- 
ous affection for him, and the religious doctrines which 
were taught him were so severe that, while he believed 
in this alarming theology, it was impossible for him to 
be cheerful. 

The incident that first shocked his tender mind at 
the hollowness of the reigning religion was his going 
with his father to hear a revivalist—a preacher of terror 
—whose doctrines seemed to darken the very atmosphere. 
To the amazement of the simple-hearted boy his good 
father, instead of evincing any practical concern at such 
appalling tidings in regard to the next world, merely 
remarked to an acquaintance upon leaving church, 
“Sound doctrine,’’ and then rode home whistling cheer- 
fully, thus showing that in his heart he had no faith in 
what he had been told. This made the young William 
feel that he had been trifled with, and he received his 
first lesson in the worth of sincerity. 

William’s schooling, too, was ill-calculated to cheer a 
boy of his temperament. His chief memory of one of 
his early school mistresses was of a long stick or fishing 
pole, with which she could keep in touch with the re- 
motest scholar in the room. So agile was this fish rod 
that Channing believed it to be gifted with sight and hear- 
ing. Later he went to a Mr. Rogers, who used flogging as 
his regular means of discipline, and William had to take 
his turn with the rest. This infliction outraged his 


_ pride so much that he formed a lifelong sentiment against 


this line of punishment. 

As the girls at school were never flogged, Channing at 
this early age learned to feel the peculiar sacredness of the 
gentler sex, and his particular interest in femininity was 
aroused by a beautiful little girl whom he used to watch 
go dancing down the street, with her hair upon the wind 
making derisive gestures at the boys who were still 
prisoners in the school-room. You will doubtless be 
astonished to learn that, when this little girl had grown 
to womanhood, she became Channing’s wife. 

At the age of twelve Channing was sent to his uncle 
Henry Channing, then pastor in New London, to be 
fitted for college. In a little more than a year he was 
suddenly recalled by the death of his father. He found 
his mother almost beside herself with grief and anxiety; 
for William was the second of nine children, and the 
abundance with which the home had always been pro- 
vided was suddenly cut off. 

William felt that.in order best to fulfil his mother’s 
needs he must acquire his education, and therefore he 
returned shortly to his uncle’s home to resume his prepa- 
rations for college. 

In the autumn of 1794 he entered Harvard at the age 
of fourteen. At first he was regarded merely as a con- 
scientious rather than as a brilliant scholar, and, although 
he always had his superiors in mathematics, his excel- 
lence in English composition and in the art of speaking 
were soon appreciated. The clubs which attracted him 
most were those which gave him the best opportunity 
for literary and forensic rivalry, such as the Speak- 
ing Club, later called the Institute; the Phi Beta Kappa; 
the Adelphi, whose members were most of them looking 
toward the ministry as their profession; and the Hasty 
Pudding Club, which originated with Channing’s own 
class in 1795. The Porcellian, into which Channing was 
elected, was too frankly convivial and epicurean for his 
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taste, so that he seldom availed himself of his membership 
there. The principal oration at Commencement was 
assigned to him, the class all approving excepting Chan- 
ning himself. 

Even in his Senior year he had made no decision upon 
a profession. Medicine was at one time his plan, while 
his classmates supposed that he would choose the law; 
but, as his college life was ending, he appreciated to what 
calling he was most peculiarly well fitted. In his desire, 
therefore, to gain the means of pursuing his theological 
studies, he accepted an invitation from a Mr. Randolph 
of Richmond to go home with him to be a tutor to his 
son and about a dozen neighboring boys. 

Mr. Randolph was United States Marshal for Vir- 
ginia, and, as his house was the centre of hospitality, 
Channing’s letters glow with enthusiasm in describing 
the charming ease and freedom of the people who sur- 
rounded him. He writes, ‘‘Could I take from the Vir- 
ginians their sensuality and their slaves, I should think 
them the greatest people in the world.” 

During the twenty months that Channing spent at 
Richmond, he reduced his system so much by hard 
study and self-denial that he never recovered his health. 
He formed the idea that the wants of the body should 
be entirely neglected for those of the mind and of the 
soul. Not only did he remain at his books until peep 
of dawn, but he went insufficiently clothed, and slept 
on the bare floor in acold room. He fancied that he was 
curbing his animal nature as well as hardening himself, 
instead of which he was wantonly injuring his health. 
It was a sad handicap which this mistake of his youth 
inflicted upon him, for these twenty-one months in 
Richmond made him a physical wreck. He reached 
Newport in July, 1800, after a miserable voyage in a 
leaky coaling ship, the captain and crew of which were 
habitually drunk. On his return home he taught a young 
Randolph who had been sent to him from Virginia, and 
also some younger members of his own family 

At the age of twenty-two Channing returned to Cam- 
bridge, having been appointed regent in one of the college 
buildings, where he was to have his room. ‘This assured 
him good shelter and clothing, with an abundant oppor- 
tunity to carry on his theological studies. It was at this 
time that Dr. Palfrey, who was the dean, described the 
students as being made up of mystics, sceptics, and 
dyspeptics. 

In the year of his graduation from the Divinity School 
Channing preached his first sermon at Medford, taking 
as his text, ‘‘Gold and silver have I none, but such as 
I have I give unto thee.” 

This sermon was delivered in a manner that was un- 
usually fervid and solemn, and it attracted both the 
Federal Street and the Brattle Street societies. He ac- 
cepted a call to the former as being the humbler of the 
two. 

Channing’s congregation, as he found it, was one 
representing almost no wealth or culture, but soon after 
he was installed it represented more of both. In 1809, 
the increasing numbers compelled indeed the building of 
a much larger church. Channing’s salary at the time of 
his installation was $1,200, and he was also given the use 
of a parsonage. ‘To this he soon welcomed his mother and 
all of his younger brothers and sisters, taking for himself 
an attic chamber with one of his younger brothers. But 
he had entirely outgrown his idea that hardship was 
beneficial, and he entered upon his duties as a minister 
with so just an appreciation of his responsibilities that 
he felt he must husband his strength in every way. 
His poor health was perhaps one of the causes of his 
becoming at this time a recluse, devoting much time to 
study and to deep thought. 
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His pulpit manner was quiet and unassuming, with 
little gesture; for his words were enforced chiefly by the 
expression of his wonderfully brilliant eyes: those eyes 
seemed conversant with all hidden mysteries, and, to- 
gether with his thin, pale cheeks, make him look to his 
hearers almost like a visitant from another world. AI- 
though he weighed only a scant hundred pounds, he 
seemed, while delivering some of his great utterances, to 
expand, which gave the appearance of a much larger man. 
His voice was wonderful, too, for its extraordinary power 
of expression. Dr. Furness likened it to a huge sail, flap- 
ping about at first at random, but soon taking the wind, 
and swelling majestically, until, when the Spirit came 
upon him, he spread his enormous canvas and launched 
into a wide sea of eloquence. 

During the first ten years of his preaching, Channing 
displayed no denominational distinctions, but gradually 
his repugance to the Calvinistic system increased. He 
struggled, however, to avoid all religious controversy, 
maintaining that all Christians agreed on the important 
points, and the questions of dogma on which they differed 
might well be kept in the background. 

Much as Channing tried to avoid controversy, however, 
he could not ultimately escape the spirit of the times. In 
1819 he delivered his mighty blows at Calvinism in his 
famous Baltimore sermon at the ordination of Jared 
Sparks. This was a sermon which roused many a Cal- 
vinist to a new line of thought and converted several 
Methodist preachers to a liberal faith. It was the 
strongest sermon ever preached on distinctly Unitarian 
lines, and it was the most important contribution to the 
Unitarian Controversy. This sermon did more to form 
Unitarians into a sect than anything which had ever been 
spoken. This fact is non-sectarian. He said nothing 
about what he had always called his sublime idea,—the 
dignity of human nature and the greatness of the human 
soul,—but in a thoroughly controversial vein, he refuted 
the Calvinistic doctrine step by step with such power 
that the echoes of his sermon rolled through all the 
country. Hundreds of miles from where it was preached 
men were heard saying, ‘‘We must form a Unitarian 
church.’’ Not to strike often, but to strike hard, was 
Channing’s policy, and in this one sermon, which it took 
two hours to preach, he said almost all that he ever said 
of a controversial nature. 

In 1821, the year in which Channing received his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard College, he 
delivered the Dudleian Lecture in which he spoke the 
oft-quoted words, ‘‘All minds are of one family,’’ and he 
used as his central doctrine the worth of human nature. 

Perhaps Channing was helped to feel the divine element 
in human nature by the varying joys and sorrows of his 
own domestic life. In 1814, when he was thirty-four 
years old,* he married his first cousin Ruth Gibbs, his 
playmate when she was a little girl, the woman whose 
beauty and loveliness had won him in manhood, but to 
whom for a long time he never told his love because she 
was rich and he poor. It was not until her persistent re- 
fusals of all other suitors made it plain to him that her 
regard for him was more than cousinly that he at length 
asked her to be his wife. Her mother had a beautiful 
home in Boston, spacious enough for two families, and 
thither, soon after his marriage Channing went to live 
until he built a house for himself at Mt. Vernon Street. 
In the summer he went to Oakland, the Gibbs’s summer 
home in Portsmouth, near Newport, on the Island of 
Rhode Island. Two years after his marriage his first 
child was born, a little girl, who did not live; but in 
another two years another daughter came, in whom he 
and many others were to take great satisfaction and 
delight. The next year a son was born, who died in 
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eatly childhood; and in 1820 came his son, William 


Francis, afterwards the inventor and sociologist. 

These years of domestic changes did not, however, 
bring to Dr. Channing any improved health, and in the 
vear 1822, a year’s absence having been granted him, he 
and Mrs. Channing set out for Europe. One of the de- 
lightful features of this vacation was the pleasure which 
Channing took in meeting his favorite poets, Words- 
worth and Coleridge. The latter wrote to Washington 
Allston, Channing’s brother-in-law, that he had seldom 
met a person so interesting in conversation. Channing 
was much amused because Coleridge had done all the 
talking, and his own part had merely been that of ‘‘pas- 
sive bucket.” 

As Dr. Channing returned from this journey without 
having regained his health, he urged that he might have 
a colleague appointed. 1 

Ezra Stiles Gannett was therefore ordained on June 
30, 1824, and ministers of every sect, excepting the Meth- 
odists, were invited to assist. The Unitarians are now 
taking their dose at being the only sect excluded from a 
religious gathering. Dr. Channing’s trip to Europe, al- 
though it did nothing toward the improvement of his 
health, did much to break up the cloistered habit of his 
life. ‘The distinction, too, which was thrust upon him 
by the Unitarian controversy; the fame achieved by his 
Baltimore sermon; the offer which came to him of the 
Dexter professorship at Harvard College; his election 
as President of the Unitarian Association, which was 
formed in 1825,—all of these distinctions conspired to give 
him a more public character and obliged him to think of 
himself as something more than a theological recluse. 
His health, however, prevented his accepting the Dex- 
ter professorship or the presidency of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

But Dr. Channing’s political interests, more than all 
else, brought him before the world. He was a strong 
advocate of free trade and an opponent even to a ‘‘tariff 
for revenue only.’’ He hailed a future when every cus- 
tom house should be closed from Maine to Louisiana. 
‘The interests of human nature,”’ he said, ‘‘require that 
every fetter should be broken from the intercourse of 
nations; that the most distant countries should exchange 
their products of manual or intellectual labor as freely 
as the members of the same community.” 

In no political issue was his point of view more char- 
acteristic than in the cause of anti-slavery. Although, 
during his childhood in Newport, Channing had been 
surrounded by slavery, and, while he was in Richmond, 
he learned to appreciate its evils, it was not until 1830, 
when, on another unsuccessful quest for health, he went 
to the West Indies, that he began to deal. publicly with 
that question. In his dislike for controversy, and in his 
desire to deal fairly with every side of this great move- 
ment, he at first acquired the enmity not only of the con- 
servatives, but of the Abolitionists. The day came, 
however, when the latter party realized that he was one 
of their wisest and stanchest supporters. 

He waited and watched the issue instead of jumping 
blindly into the fray, and finally he published the anti- 
slavery pamphlet which he had commenced several 
years previously. This soon attained a wide circulation, 
and he produced gradually about a half-dozen works of 
monumental importance on the anti-slavery question, 
thus bringing upon himself the abuse offmost of his 
wealthy parishioners. With his deep love for every 
member of his parish, it was a great hardship for him to 
lose caste among them and to be passed sometimes with- 
out recognition. 

In fact Dr. Channing found it harder and harder to 
convert his richer parishioners to a sense of right-doing 
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at’all costs, and during the last ten years of his life he 
devoted much time and energy to the poorer classes. 
Not only did he write and deliver addresses on temper- 
ance, self-culture, the elevation of the laboring classes, 
the ministry of the poor, and the claims of the prisoner, 
but nearly every year he issued strong and convincing 
publications upon the cause of anti-slavery. 

On his sixty-second birthday Dr. Channing preached 
for the last time in his own pulpit. Soon after he took a 
trip to the interior of Pennsylvania and then to the Berk- 
shire Hills. At Lenox, on the first day of August, 1842, 
he made his last public speech. It was the first and only 
verbal utterance on the subject of anti-slavery, all of his 
previous works having been written and not spoken. 
There was a power and persuasiveness about his word 
that must have won even the most reluctant minds, and 
for his public work there would not have been a greater 
end. It has been called ‘‘The Swan Song” of his life. 

Dr. Channing remained among the Berkshires until 
September, but on his way home he was obliged to pause 
at Bennington on account of illness. He had swallowed 
a poison among the Berkshire Hills, and for twenty-six 
days his feeble body battled with typhoid fever. During 
this last illness his consideration for others never failed, 
and to his landlord and to his housemaid he was as cour- 
teous as though they had been King and Queen. On 
Sunday, October 2, he passed away, and his body ‘was 
soon removed to Boston. The funeral service at” the 
Federal Street Church was conducted jvery simply by 
Dr. Gannett, and few who listened to it?perhaps realized 
then what a great man was dead. 

Eulogies and tributes of all sorts were soon offered to 
him throughout the world. In many foreign languages 
his writings were translated, and ministers of many dif- 
ferent creeds recognized him as a leader, not of any one 
sect or of any narrow theology, but as a true follower of 
the Universal Church of Christ 

Longfellow says of him:— 

“The pages of thy book I read; . 
And, as I closed each one 
My heart responding, ever said, 
_ Servant of God, well done.” 
Boston, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Summer Excursion. 


I do not dare guess how many American travellers 
will go up to the north, on the western coast of Norway, 
this summer that they may see the sun at midnight on 
the 21st of June or soon after. 

Cannot some enterprising person who knows about 
navigation and steamboats organize an excursion for 
intelligent people who would like to pass along the coast 
of North America, enter Davis Straits, and see how the 
sun looks at midnight in our hemisphere? People do not 
usually remember that the parallel of 60° north latitude, 
which crosses the most northern point of the sea coast of 
Labrador, where Hudson Straits begin, crosses Norway 
in the very southern part of that kingdom in the neigh- 
borhood of the city of Christiania. The beneficent 
effects of the heat of the Gulf Stream make the western 
coast of Europe much warmer than are regions in the 
same latitude on the eastern coast of North America. 
It is therefore not so easy for travellers who are going 
northward on our coast to see the sun on the 21st of 
June as it is for travellers in Europe. But the power of 
the sun, when it shines twenty-four hours in a day, soon 
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asserts itself, and our northern excursion, if any one will 
be good enough to arrange it for us, can overtake the 
sun in July; for our sightseers can go much farther north 
than the Arctic Circle. 

They can even pass into Baffin’s Bay and perhaps, as a 
gentleman of experience suggests to me, can cross to 
some of the Danish settlements on the western coast of 
Greenland. Here they could see the Greenland Eskimo 
at their very best. 

Such a party could visit Dr. Grenfell’s settlements on 
the north-eastern shore of Labrador. Perhaps it would 
be best to do this on the return. 

The ocean voyaging of such a party would hardly 
exceed in length the voyages of travellers who go from 
Boston to Liverpool and back again. And such a voyage 
would supply the demand, so frequently made by voyagers 
who are in the ‘‘roaring forties’? of the Atlantic, and 
wish that, if for only a few hours, they could walk about 
on the land. 

Geography is so poorly taught in general that even 
the average school-boy does not know that Cape Fare- 
well, the southern point of Greenland, is but very little 
north of the Orkney Islands, to the north of Scotland, 
and, as I have said, is in about the same latitude as the 
south of Norway. It is worth remembering that, when 
the old Norsemen made their first explorations of the 
Arctic Seas, they gave the name of Greenland to the 
region which we regard as particularly wintry. 

The average winter temperature of Southern Iceland 
is said to be higher than the average winter temper- 
ature of Boston. On the other hand our excursion travel- 
lers in Baffin’s Bay will be much cooler than they would 
be*if they stayed in New England. 

The drawback to ‘such an excursion is not in the cold 
which will be met, but in the fog. But any party which 
can devote the month of July to such an expedition will 
have the satisfaction of living most of the time in a world 
without sunset or sunrise. Epwarp FE. HALE. 


Spiritual Life, 


I am all thine, do with me as may seem good in thine 
eyes. Show me what thou wilt have me to do. As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are thy ways higher 
than our ways. We are impatient, for our life is but for 
a moment. Thou art from everlasting, therefore is thy 
patience full of long-suffering.—Fénelon. 


re] 


There are those to whom sin is a burden. Penitent 
hearts there are who desire to forsake evil, but who fear 
God, and who know so well that the next hour they may 
fail and fall, that they hardly dare to pray for help in 
their weakness,—whose good desires are palsied by dis- 
couragement.... To such come the words of Jesus. as 
words of life, ‘‘Be not fearful, but believing: come, fol- 
low me, and ye shall find rest for your souls.’’—E phrarm 
Peabody. 


ws 


Pray for my soul, More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
—Tennyson. 
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Harnack on Acts.* 


In a preceding volume of the Crown 
Theological Library, entitled Luke the 
Physician (vol. i, of Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies), Harnack undertook to prove 
that Luke was the author of the we sections 
in Acts. In the present volume he examines 
the structure and tone of the book, and con- 
cludes that Luke is the author of the whole 
work. In favor of this conclusion are the 
facts that the writer of Acts appears to be 
identical with the writer of the Third Gospel, 
who, according to the tradition, was Luke, 
and that Luke is mentioned in Col. iv. 14 
as being with Paul in Rome. The Lucan 
authorship may be said to be not improbable, 
but the question hardly admits of definite 
solution. Nor is it one of great consequence: 
whoever the author, the book must be judged 
on its own merits. On the more important 
questions of structure and historical trust- 
worthiness, Harnack writes with the enthu- 
siasm of an explorer who has got a new 
conception of the book. He points out its 
literary excellence,—its masterly grasp of the 
crowd of phenomena, its skill in the arrange- 
ment of the material, and its dramatic power 
(with the Jew as the “villain” of the drama). 
The writer’s conception of history, he says, 
is Greek, not Semitic. His theme is the ex- 
pansion of the new religion from Jerusalem 
to Rome. He felt the necessity of explain- 
ing how the gospel came to be preached to 
the Gentiles, and he held strictly to his aim 
without bias, not saying that the evangelis- 
tic movement originated with Peter or with 
Paul or with the twelve, and so it appears 
why the book ends with Paul’s arrival in 
Rome. This completes the circuit of the 
Roman Empire. On points not relevant to 
this expansion he is silent. Harnack’s de- 
scription of the method and style of the 
book, though somewhat overdrawn, is inter- 
esting and valuable. 

Whence did the writer get his material? 
The difference in tone and in trustworthiness 
between the earlier and the later narratives 
of the book is generally recognized. The 
miraculous element is not only more promi- 
nent in the latter than in the former, it is 
also more sharply non-natural. In general 
Harnack notes a Jerusalem tradition, in the 
greater part of chapters i—v., a Jertsalem- 
Cesarea tradition in the stories relating to 
Philip, and an Antiochian tradition dealing 
with the first part of Paul’s career, and much 
of this material was not written. In the 
later chapters not only the we sections, but 
much else, Harnack holds, was derived from 
the report of eye witnesses. Unity of author- 
ship is shown, he thinks, by the unity of 
linguistic usage and of purpose, and the care- 
fulness of a good historian is exhibited in the 
accuracy of the statements of geographical 
and political facts; but to this there are 
many exceptions in the we sections as well 
as elsewhere. The writer shared the belief 
of his time regarding miracles, but this does 
not destroy his authority as reporter of ordi- 
nary events. The narrative of the speaking 
with tongues is made up of two accounts, one 
(iii., iv., v. 1-16) nearer to. the. original fact 


*Tue Acts oF THE ApostLEs. By Adolf Harnack. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. pp. xlili, 303. $1.75 net, 
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of an outburst of religious enthusiasm, the 
other (ii., v. 17-42) a mass of legendary em- 
bellishments ; and the Ananias-Sapphira story 
is a naive legend. 

Doubtless this is an approximately correct 
history of the origin of the book of Acts. 
The writer, not losing sight of his main theme, 
appears to have gathered material from all 
accessible sources, not always distinguishing 
the legendary from the historical, but giving 
a generally reliable account of the spread of 
Christianity up to a-certain point. There 
is, however, the question of the relation be- 
tween his story and that of the Pauline 
epistles. The inconsistency (in the present 
Greek text) of the apostolic decree in Acts 
Xv., with the statement in Gal. ii. 1-10, 
Harnack seeks to get rid of by showing that 
the Judaizing expression ‘“‘what is strangled” 
in the decree is not original, but a late in- 
sertion. The somewhat involved question of 
the text cannot be discussed here. But, 
granting that the decree contained only ethi- 
cal prohibitions, the question remains of the 
description in Acts of Paul’s attitude and 
standing as compared with that given in the 
Epistles, and Harnack’s treatment of this 
point seems to the present reviewer to be 
the least satisfactory part of this attractive 
and valuable volume. He seeks to minimize 
the apparent differences between the two 
portraitures, and to show that a companion 
of Paul, familiar with his ideas, might well 
have described the relations of Paul to 
Peter, James, and John as these are detailed 
in Acts. But the fact remains that in Acts 
Peter and the rest take the lead, and Paul 
consults and obeys them, while in the Epistles 
he speaks emphatically, and not without a 
natural tinge of pride, of his complete inde- 
pendence and of his procedure in going to 
the Greeks and Romans as a practically new 
policy. Which is the correcter account, that 
of Acts or that of the Epistles, may be’ left 
undecided; but the two can hardly be har- 
monized. ‘here is also the circumcision of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 3) which does not agree 
very well with the indignant refusal to have 
Titus circumcised (Gal. ii. 3), nor does Paul’s 
vow, taken at the suggestion of James and 
the elders, for the purpose of pacifying the 
Jewish Christians (Acts xxi. 17-26), remind 
us of the writer of Galatians and Romans. 

Cae. 


THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL IN THE MINIS- 
try. The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 
University in the year 1908. By W. H. P. 
Faunce, President of Brown University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
pp. vi, 286. $1.25.—The lectures of Presi- 
dent Faunce make a book of the highest 
value for all who have the care of the churches 
or aspire to be in the ministry, and for all 
thoughtful persons who wish to form right 
judgments concerning the service of insti- 
tutions deemed essential to the welfare of 
society. They are lectures by a man who 
compounds idealism with keen criticism of 
real conditions, and has reached a view of the 
ministry which is at once inspiring and 
sanely practical. The recent transforma- 
tions of society and social activities have 
seriously altered the regard and the influ- 
ence enjoyed by certain professions. Dr. 
Faunce cites the discouraging language cur- 
rent about the vocation of the minister, but 
notes that outside the pulpit preaching is 
more effective and more in demand than 
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ever. After consideration of former types 
of ministry, liturgic, indoctrinative, ora- 
torical, he urges with emphasis that the 
church of to-day must conceive itself as 
a teaching church, teaching by the pres- 
entation of ideas and ideals, and therefore 
that the minister’s function is “to give 
the people an abiding sense of moral 
and spiritual values, to make them realize 
what is worth while.” The lectures apply 
this view, with demands for receptivity to 
new truth in an age of modern science, for 
the power to re-express the moral passion 
of ancient Scripture for ethical leadership, 
and a modern recasting of all religious edu- 
cation. The book does not aim to give 
information, but to instruct the judgment; 
and it is written in a luminous and cogent 
style which makes it a pleasure to the reader. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-HELP. By 
Stanton Davis Kirkham. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—This book 
occupies the middle ground between the 
faddists, who go to all extremes in their ad- 
vocacy of mental culture and occult in- 
fluences to secure physical health and well- 
being, and those who.care nothing for these 
things. While the author does not expect 
to be regarded as orthodox, his thesis is 
really a statement “of the terms on which a 
soul may become at peace with itself be- 
cause it has entered into right relations with 
the spirit of alllifeand truth. The immanence 
of God is the fundamental article of the 
writer’s creed. He takes his starting point, 
however, from Dr. Quimby and his theory of . 
mental healing published fifty years ago 
From several points of view lines of investi- 
gation are converging towards Quimby as 
the source of much that is claimed to be 
original in the new cults that have succeeded 
to his doctrine of mental healing. How 
much or how little space and importance 
should be assigned to hypnotism and sug- 
gestion the present writer does not know, 
nor does he believe that any one else knows; 
but in a tentative way our author assigns 
a place for these things among the healing 
forces. But he does not make overmuch 
of them. The doctrine that he teaches is 
mainly that of self-reliance, and that is the 
most important doctrine that can be taught 
to the weaklings and faddists of our time. 
His creed is Spartan and heroic,—a creed, he 
says, “for men, and not for weaklings and 


milksops. It means—Play up! Play up! 
Play the game! Be a man! Take your 
punishment. Learn your lesson. Work your 


own salvation.” 


WILLIAM CLARKE. A collection of his 
Writings. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co.—This is a memorial volume. Some 
Americans will remember Mr. Clarke be- 
cause of his visits to America in 1881-82 
and 1893, his lectures while here, his con- 
tributions to the Boston Advertiser, the 
Springfield Republican, the New England 
Magazine, the North American Review, and 
other American publications. He was born 
in 1852 in Norwich, England, and died in 
1901 while on a trip to the continent. He 
was a man of wide interests and gave his life 
to journalism in the best sense of the word. 
Even in early manhood he had a deep in- 
terest in American life and literature, and 
one of his first important essays was an 
appreciation of the American spirit. The 
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present volume ig made ap of essays on a 
wide variety of topics, many of them of 
special interest to American readers. There 
are political essays, appreciations of people, 
essays in culture and criticism. Among the 
subjects are Walt Whitman, Emerson, 
William Dean Howells, and America’s debt 
to Washington. But American readers of 
William Clarke, who really appreciate him, 
will take such dn interest in his writings on 
English subjects as he took in American 
life. Mr. Clarke’s style is lucid and direct: 
it combines vigor and beauty. His mind is 
broad, his horizon is wide. This volume, 
the essays being chosen wisely, is thoroughly 
representative of the spirit of the man. It 
is a worthy memorial of a man who has made 
two English-speaking nations his debtors. 


Str WALTER RaALEIcH. By Frederick A, 
Ober. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$x net.—There are curious lines of tradition 
often unnoticed or unknown by those who 
are out of their range, but which connect 
one generation of story tellers or readers 
with others that have preceded. When a 
library was opened in an amusement room, 
planned to keep boys off from the streets, 
the first books that were asked for were 
“Dick Turpin” and the like. Among boys 
who are better bred, living in a literary 
atmosphere, other heroes will be passed on 
in memory from one generation to another. 
It is in education desirable to break the suc- 
cession of heroes of the baser sort and sub- 
stitute those that shall feed the appetite for 
romance while connection is made with the 
great periods of history. Sir Walter Raleigh 
stands in the first rank of heroes in boyish 
traditions of the better sort. The story as 
told in this volume connects the history of 
England and America and brings into view 
the enterprising explorer and the great 
Elizabeth. ‘The legendary episodes are not 
overlooked, but they are so set forth as not 
to be mistaken for veritable history. 


THe GorcEous Borcia. By Justin 
Huntly McCarthy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—Our author has chosen 
for the subject of his novel one of those gor- 
geous monsters who from time to time were 
generated in Rome, and in whom are to be 
seen the extremes of culture and debasement 
of which human nature is capable. Mr. 
McCarthy takes some of the facts of history, 
as related by contemporary chroniclers, and 
weaves the horrible details into a story over 
which he throws the glamour of culture and 
the splendor of an artistic period. The 
hero of the story is described as a human 
monster without natural affection, having 
the passions of the savage and the ferocity 
of a tiger, but who is able to assume the 
grace of an Apollo and charm both men 
and women until they are subdued to his 
will and vanquished by his godlike attri- 
butes. Then he makes the men and women 
around him the instruments of his ambition 
and the agents of his pleasure, but at last 
comes Nemesis. Poetic justice is finally 
done, although the ending in the book does 
not agree with the story as told by the 
chroniclers. 


THE Country BAND. By Henry A. Shute, 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—This is another 
delightful book by the author of The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy. It is easier to imagine 
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than to describe the joy in the heart of a 
boy, who could not resist the wild impulse to 
follow the band, to find that the new house 
into which the family moved was directly 
across the street from the band room. Every 
Friday night was practice night! And this 
boy grew up and became an enthusiastic 
member of the band. The book is full of 
fun from cover to cover, and has withal an 
air of entire genuineness. 


Magazines. 


The English Poet Laureate is the author of 
a profoundly interesting comparison and con- 
trast of Milton and Dante, which the Liwng 
Age for March 6 reprints from the Quarterly 
Review. Among the short timely articles in 
recent numbers are ‘‘Messina,”’ by Lawrence 
Jerrold in this issue, and “The Genius of Lin- 
coln” and “The New Scare about the Navy”’ 
in the issue for March 13, which contains also 
a somewhat keenly critical article by Ernest 
Newman upon ‘Mendelssohn in 1909,” 
apropos of the Mendelssohn centenary, but in 
a different vein from most centenary appre- 
ciations. 


Books Received. 


From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the Commissioner of 

Labor, 1907. 

From the New Age Publishing Co., Westerville, Ohio. 
Secret Bible History of Adamic Innocence. By Notca 

. Nitram. 
From Sherman, French & Ce., Boston. 

The Passing of the Tariff. By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


$1.20 net. 

A Motley Jest. By Oscar Fay Adams. $1 net. 
From the Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 

Helen Ayr. By Francis Sidney Hayward, A.M., LL.B. 

Postpaid, $1.60. 

Irom the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Three Brothers. By Eden Phillpotts. $1,s50. 
A Second Year of Sunday School Lessons for Young 

Children. By Florence U Palmer. $1.25 net. 

From the Poet Lore Co., Boston. 

The Two Travelers. By Carlota Montenegro. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, D.D, 
Towards Social Reform. By Canon and Mrs. S. A. 

Barnett. $1.50 net. 
Peace and Happiness. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Avebury, P.C. $1.50 net. 
The Preacher. By Arthur S. Hoyt. $1.50 net. 
A Commentary on the Holy Bible. Edited by the Rey. 
J. R. Dummelow, M.A. $2.50 net. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
The Atonement. By James Stalker, D.D. 
Jesus and the Gospel. By James Denney, D.D. $2 net. 
From Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
Personality in Education. By James P. Conover. 
net. 


$1.25 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Fish Stories. By Charles Frederick Holder and David 
Starr Jordan. $1.75 net. 


From Pearson Brothers, Philadelphia. 
The Speaker No. 14. Edited by Paul M. Pearson, Cloth, 
60 cts.; paper, 40 cts. 
from the Century Co., New York. 
Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow. By Jennette Lee. $1.50. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Actress. By Louise Closser Hale. $1.50. 
“ Gorgeous Borgia. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
1.50. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Alleluia. Eastersolo. By R. E.-De Reef. 
Resurrection, Song. By Albert J. Holden. 

Beautiful Blue Danube. Waltzes. By Johann Strauss. 
Adoration, Sacred Solo. By Frank Moore Jeffery. 
It wasa Dream. Song. By Alfred G. Robyn. 


Jamie True. Quartet for male voices. By J. H. 
McNaughton, ? 

Jamie True. Quartet for mixed voices. By J. H. 
McNaughton. 

Whistling Coon. Quartet for male voices. By Sam 
Devere. 


Thanksgiving 
By J. L. 
Solo and quartet. 


Almighty Giver. Bountiful and Free! 
Anthem. By William Dressler. 

Ring out, ye Bells of Heaven. 
Gilbert. | 

Saviour, Like a Shepherd lead us. 
By Frank Moore Jeffery. F 

Belle Mahone. Quartet for male voices. 
McNaughton. 

Belle Mahone. 
McNaughton. 


Anthem. 


Quartet for mixed voices. By J. H. 
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Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF *“‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 


THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses, Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home”’ 
and “‘At/Evening’s Hour,’’ containing songs especially 
suited for home use, 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge, If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 


and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 


To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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[241] 
THE 
HEALING POWER 


BY 
Rev. CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


This power is the One Life manifesting itself 
throughout the universe,—a life which we share 
and from which we derive physical as well as 
spiritual benefit if we properly put ourselves under 
its control. A broad and sympathetic view of the 
province of healing and of belief therein in 
Christian faith. 

Order by its number only, not by title 


ISSUED AS TRACT No, 241 
BY THE 


sy J. #.| American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Hepatica. 


BY ALICE GREEN. 


Little flower, -pray tell how know you 
When to lift your pretty head, 
Smiling up at us a greeting 
From your lowly, wildwood bed? 
May be, o’er-impetuous raindrops 
So disturb your quiet rest, 
That at last you’ve quit your napping, 
As a bird its outgrown nest. 
Else the wind too loudly whistles, 
Dancing thoughtlessly along; 
Or returning robin redbreasts 
Wake you with their joyous song; 
Or perhaps the sun too warmly 
Kisses you—what- wonder, dear ?— 
On its round to tell the wood folk 
That again the spring is here. 
Or, does God himself; who made you, 
Whisper, bending from the skies, 
That ’tis time to wake and gladden 
Once again our longing eyes? 


Two Little Bears. 


BY CLARA CAHILL PARK. 


IE. 


Some said the Old Doll was fifty years old. 
She could remember when the grandmother 
of the children was a little girl and had come 
to visit where she lived, for Great-Aunt Juliet 
had been her first mother. 
doll, with real red hair, and she still wore, 
proudly, pantalettes. She said her first 
mother, little Juliet, wore them, and what 
was good enough for her was good enough for 
any doll. She used to get quite cross over 
the idea of little girls wearing bloomers and 
climbing trees like boys. She said it wasn’t 
ladylike. After all, no one had ever loved 
her like her first, real mother. All the chil- 
dren were good to her; but she felt, somehow, 
more as if she was their mother, or grand- 
mother, than as if she was the child. 

She was a tender-hearted old thing, though, 
and, when any of the smart new dollls in Rus- 
sian blouses and patent leather belts stubbed 
their toes or lost an eye there was nobody 
sweeter or more sympathetic than the Old 
Doll, and she often made them forget their 
troubles by telling them stories of her inter- 
esting and adventurous life. Her name was 
Fanny Arabella, but now people usually said 
the Old Doll; but they said it kindly, for no 
one could help liking her. 

After Cub had heard this about the end of 
dolls, he went off in a corner behind the doll 
house, and thought some more. 

It was true that he was thrown around a 
good deal, and his stuffing was getting all soft. 
He wasn’t half as fat as he used to be. Per- 
haps. he was wearing out! Would he ever 
have to be stuffed into a rag-bag? The mere 
thought of it made his furstand onend. No, 
if he was wearing out, he would run away! 

First he would get Kit-si and the Old Doll 
to teach him all they knew about the world 
and its ways and then he would go to seek his 
fortune. It was getting night while he 
thought this, and suddenly he heard a voice 
calling, ‘‘Where’s Cubbee? I can’t go to 
sleep without Cubbee!’’ And presently he 
felt himself gathered up by the little boy and 
carried off to bed. 

If it had not been for what the Old Doll 


® 


She was a rag 
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said about wearing out, he would never have 
dreamed of leaving him. 

For some days after that Cub. had such a 
good time, going to tea-parties, riding on the 
rocking-horse, and playing everything the 
little boy played, that he had no time for 
worry, and that was a good thing; for, if Care 
will kill a Cat, what would it do to a toy bear? 

But it was not long after that that he spied 
his friend the Jumping Jack leaning on one 
elbow in a corner. 

“How are you, Jacky?” cried Cub, going 
up to him and rubbing his nose on him 
affectionately. ; 

“Ow!” replied Jack. ‘I’m all unstrung! 
Don’t jar me, or I’ll go all to pieces!’ 

Cub stepped back carefully and viewed his 
friend. Generally he was the most cheerful 
toy in the room. 

“What ails you, old fellow ?” he asked. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” said Jack. “I’m un- 
strung. I’ve done my last tricks. My strings 
are all loose and wobbly, and I’m lucky if I 
keep body and legs together.”’ 

“Can’t some one mend you?’ asked Cub, 
sympathetically. 

“They could if they would. But who 
cares about a Jumping Jack when it has done 
its work? I'll be thrown into the fire next 
thing. Of course my child wouldn’t do it,” 
the Jumping Jack smiled proudly. ‘Betty 
would keep me till the last string and last leg 
was broken; but I know the housemaid,’’ he 
added, ‘‘she has cold fingers, and to-morrow, 
when she sweeps the nursery’’—- 

Cub shuddered. Jack did not finish the 
sentence, but after awhile sank back in the 
corner and seemed to go to sleep. 

Cub went over to the Old Doll for comfort. 
She told him about the Doll’s Hospital, and 
they began to plan how they could get their 
dear friend taken there; but the next morning 
he had gone, and Betty cried, for they all 
heard her. 

Days went by in the nursery, and Cub 
began to get better acquainted with the big 
dog. 

He never said much, the dog, but he under- 
stood the toy-people’s talk very well, from 
lying so much by the nursery fire; and some- 
times, when a toy wanted to search for its 
child, Rex would come up in his blundering 
sort of way and carry it upstairs, or wherever 
the child happened to be in the house, in his 
mouth. He: yawned a good deal and didn’t 
seem to notice much, but Cub found that he 
heard more than he seemed to. Instead of 
being afraid of his big mouth and sharp teeth, 


dolls. She dressed him.up a good deal in. 
doll’s clothes, and sometimes, he said, he. 
felt. as if he would burst. 

Hi Cub had some little overalls, which he 
was very proud of, but now he remembered 
that they were rather tight. He remem- 
bered, too, the time he was dressed up asa 
German baby, and how he couldn’t kick his 
legs for one whole day. 

Sammy said real bears wotldn’t stand it. 

This reminded Hi of Kit-si, and. he took 
Sammy over and introduced him. Kit-si- 
was in a tent the children had made for her, 
and she told Sammy and Hi the best bear 
story she knew. She was just mischievous 
enough to like to see the little bears getting 
more and more excited and interested in 
the free life of the woods. When she had 
finished, Sammy had made up his mind. 

“Come to-night, Hi!” he pleaded, “‘let’s 
runaway! We may never have another 
chance to go together!” 

This was true. Who knew when the little 
girl would take it into her head to bring 
Sammy, or when she would come again? 

“Little pale-face bear much big afraid!’ 
grunted Kit-si, coutemptuously, looking at 
Hi Cub out of the corner of her beady eye, 

The dusk was beginning to fall. Sammy 
would soon go home. Should he let him 
go off, perhaps forever? 

He went and brought his little gun and 
cap, and no one could say that he looked 
afraid now. “Come on, Sammy!” he. said, 
“we'll have to hurry if we go.” 

He would have liked to say good-bye to 
the little boy; but how could he and keep 
his new-found courage? He hugged Kit-si, 
though, and told her not to forget him, 
Kit-si would have stopped him, now that 
she had done the mischief: she well knew 
how she would miss the little bear. But Hi 
drew Sammy to a chair by the nursery 
window, and, when they had climbed up 
its legs, they soon found themselves on the 
sill of the window, which was slightly ajar, 
as the day had been warm and thawing. 

It seemed only a moment before they 
had squeezed through, had dropped outside, 
and were loping away over the snow. 

“It’s great!” called Sammy. ‘I don’t 
mind this nipping wind a bit—brh”— for 
the wind was changing, and it was getting 
very cold as the night came on. 

“No,” called Hi, ‘I like it!” 

But what was that coming through the 
open window, over the frozen snow? It 
was the sound of a child’s voice, and it was 


all the toys seemed to love him, and Cub used | wailing: ‘‘Cubbee! Where are you? I 
even to lie beside him by the fire, some days, | can’t go to sleep without Cubbee!”’ 
and, when he snuggled down to his thick coat, “Hush!” said Hi, “hear that! What 


shall we do?” 

“Run!” answered Sammy, ‘‘run like the 
wind!” 

He loped on ahead in the snow and 
gathering dark, Hi following more slowly, 
for the sound of the voice seemed to be 
holding him back. 

“Sam!” he called, ‘‘wait a minute!’ 
But Sammy was angry and hurried on. Hi 
felt as though he must go after Sammy, for 
what could Sam do, one poor little lame bear, 
alone in the cold woods? So he struggled 
on, though he felt as if he would burst with 
grief every time he heard the little voice com- 
ing over the snow, fainter and fainter, ‘‘Oh, 
dear, why did we ever do it?” he thought; 
and just then he tumbled down a bank and 
got his eyes and ears so full of snow that he 


dream about Sammy in his little brown coat. 

One day the door bell rang and in came a 
little girl to make a visit. But what was that 
tucked under one arm, and which she now 
threw carelessly on the floor? 

It was no other than Sammy Cub. 

Hi was looking out of the doll house win- 
dow when it happened, and he at once leaped 
to the floor. 

In the excitement no one noticed the two 
little Cubs as they threw their paws about 
each other’s neck and hugged. When they 
had calmed down a little, they began telling 
each other all that had happened since they 
saw each other last. Sammy Cub wasn’t 
very happy. He was always a little hard to 
suit. He belonged to the little girl, and he 
said she did not love him the way she did the 
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‘couldn’t see or hear anything for some time. 


Sammy gone! The little boy gone! 
What should he do? 

Cubbee began to whimper softly to him- 
self. He made up his mind that he would 
stay there in the snow bank till morning. 
Then, if Sammy was nowhere to be found, 
he would go where he wanted to, which was 
home, home to the little boy who loved 
him. 

His little gun and cap were lost. 
where was Sammy? 

Cubbee felt awfully sleepy, but suddenly 
he stiffened with horror. What was that 
great, dark form standing over him on four 
legs? It must be a real bear! Hi was so 
afraid that he couldn’t even hide in the snow. 
He had never imagined bears so terrible. 

There was a sound of deep breathing, 
and Cub felt himself taken up in a pair of 
strong jaws. Why, why was he not chewed 
up at once? It seemed to Cub as if this 
had somehow happened before,—-this hold 
on him, this deep breathing. Oh joy! It 
was not a bear at all, but Rex, the big house 


Oh, 


dog! Over the snow they went, in great 
leaps and bounds. It did not take very 
long. 


Rex whined at the kitchen door, and they 
let him in. He went straight upstairs with 
‘Cub, and laid him on the little boy’s bed. 

The little boy was not asleep. He had 
all his toys around him, but tears still on 
his cheek. When he saw Cub, he sat up in 
bed and pushed all the other toys away. 
No one was there but Rex to see how glad 
the little boy and Cub were to see each other 
again. 

“You're all cold and wet, Cubbee dear!” 
said the little boy. 

-Cubbee cuddled down. He thought,— 

“T wasn’t afraid of the cold and wet, but 
how could I leave my little father when he 
isn’t grown up yet?” 

Out in the snow a little bear was thinking: 

“Y’'ll never go back, no, never! Not even 
if Hi begs me to!” 

He crawled into a hollow log and went to 
sleep, too, not knowing that he would not 
wake up till the next spring, when the bear’s 
long sleep would be over, and all the other 
bears would come out in the sun. 


_Only a Flower. 


My father and I were taking a walk one 
morning in early spring, on the road around 
the race-course belonging to the Duke of 
Roxborough, in the suburbs of Kelso, Scot- 
land, my native town. 

This public road was not much used; and, in 
consequence, the grass and weeds grew up on 
the sides, and over the middle of the road. 
As we passed along, my father saw a few 
leaves of the yellow flower of the well-known 
plant called dandelion, peeping out from 
under a stone (the road was macadamized, or 
covered with small broken stones). 

My father stopped, stooped down, and 
carefully removed the stone from the flower, 
so that the whole flower might be seen by any 
one passing by. 

When I saw what he did, to such a common 
flower, that grew in summer by thousands, on 
every roadside, I could not help laughing, as 
a thoughtless boy would, at what I thought a 
silly,act of my father’s. 

He did not get angry with me, but pleasantly 
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said, ‘Don’t you know that the next person 
that comes may see that flower and praise its 
Maker ?” 
~““May see that flower and praise its Maker!’ 
It would be very near the truth if I were to 
say that these words of my father’s have been 
written on my heart for seventy-five years, 
and have made me see in all the works of God, 
from the highest down to the smallest rose- 
bud or tiniest blade of grass, his wisdom, 
power, and love.—James Dickson, in the 
Presbyterian, 


The Magic Mirror. 


“T don’t care, it’s mean of you to take the 
last apple in the dish: you’re very, very 
selfish.” 

“And you’re cross, which is just as bad.” 

“Children,” called grandma. 

The two pairs of bonnie brown eyes drooped. 
It was a pity to let grandma see how naughty 
they could be on her first visit to them. But 
the beautiful old face was peaceful and smil- 
ing when the twins slowly crossed the thresh- 
old of the sunny, flower-scented sitting- 
room. 

“Dearies, I have a story to tell you: snuggle 
up close and let’s away with the fairies,’’ and 
the girlies snuggled close, for fairy-stories 
were always “‘lovely.”’ 

With an arm about each, grandma began: 
“Once upon a time there was a Fairy who 
was known as the Fairy of Smiles. Wher- 
ever she went she carried with her a tiny 
mirror framed in gold, and when she saw 
little children with frowning faces and tear- 
filled eyes, she would hold the mirror before 
them and the cross looks soon took wings and 
flew away, for no one likes to gaze at his 
own scowling reflection. 

“One day two little sisters were disputing 
over a very small matter and angry words 
were passed back and forth,’’ the twinnies 
looked very sober: but grandma went quietly 
on, “Just as one wee sister raised her hand 
to slap the other, a tiny ladykin dressed in 
gauzy white with curly hair and sweet blue 
eyes came into the nursery with the magic 
mirror in her hand, and in a tinkling voice 
said, ‘Please glance into my mirror, girlies.’ 

“The small sisters peeped shyly into the 
highly polished mirror and then turned 
quickly away—did those clouded faces with 
the angry eyes belong to them? 

““*You do not like to see yourselves as others 
sometimes see you, do you, dears?’ and the 
Fairy of Smiles popped the mirror into its 
chamois bag. - 

““T never knew we looked like that,’ said 
one little sister softly, while the other one 
whispered, ‘I’m sorry.’ 

“Then the fairy drew the mirror from the 
bag and held it again before the twin sisters. 
What a change! The two faces were dimpled 
and sweet and sunny, the eyes bright and 
dear and loving. J 

““T like us better this way,’ said the twin 
with the curly hair. ‘So do I,’ echoed the 
one with the brownest eyes. Then they 
threw their arms about each other and 
hugged tight and were as happy as two kittens. 

“Dearies, how would you like a magic 
mirror?” asked grandma. 

“But there are no fairies,’’ said Beatrice, 
doubtfully. 
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“Oh, please show it to us,” cried the twins. 
Grandma opened her trunk which stood 
close by, and took from it a small square box. 
When she removed the cover, Beatrice and 
Barbara saw a shining mirror, framed in gold. 
“Oh, oh, oh!’ burst from the red lips. 
“Now, lovies, I am going to give you this 
mirror, which I want you to ask mamma to 
hang in your room: then when you feel tempt- 
ed to disagree, before you say one angry 
word, go and look in the glass, ° Will you both 
promise to do this?” and grandma waited. 
“Yes, grandma,” the little maids promised. 
¥ lAnd that is why Beatrice and Barbara are 
better and happier little girls, because when 
they feel cross, they run to the magic mirror 
and instantly the frowns and tears fly away, 
and smiles and gay dimples take their 
place. —M. Fvelder, in Sunday School Tumes. 


Don’t Begin. 


Once there was a little fly who saw a 
spider’s web in the corner of a room. “I will 
keep away from it,’’ he thought; “for, if I 
should get one foot in it I might get two, and 
soon I would be caught altogether.” Wasn’t 
that a wise little fly? 

In the same room was a little girl who had 
broken a vase. Something whispered in her 
ear, ‘“‘“Hide the pieces and don’t tell mother.” 

“No, no!” said she. “If I should deceive 
mother once, I might again, and pretty soon 
I should be telling wrong stories. I won’t 
begin.’”’? Wasn’t she a wise little girl ’>—May- 
flower. 


Railway Play Boxes. 


They will be happy children who travel by 
the Great Northern Railway, England, for the 
company has provided boxes of toys to keep 
the journey from being tiresome for them. 
Among other things which these delightful 
play boxes contain is a reproduction in card- 
board of the railway trains and stations, with 
little figures of passengers, porters, guards, 
and even newsboys.—East and West. 


One day a commercial traveller, who rose 
early and worked late and never could make 
money, met a very wealthy old gentleman, 
going to business at a rather late hour, and 
said to him: ‘‘Mr, Smith, how is it I get up 
early and work as hard as I can, and yet I 
am not successful, and you drive down to 
your office at ten or eleven o’clock in the 
morning and you are rolling in money.” 
The gentleman answered in broad Lancashire 
dialect: ‘‘I tell thee what it is. When I get 
up, I am awake. When thou gets up, thou 
art not awake,’’—Selected, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 


yield to it, and it is particularly 


“T think perhaps I could play at being a| agreeable when used in the bath 
fairy,” returned grandma with a smile, “for 1| after violent exercise. ¥ 


have a mirror.’ 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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“Le Penseur” of Rodin. 
Cn front of the Pantheon, Paris.) 


BY W. C. BALLANTINE. 


Thinker, what problem dark vexes thy soul? 
Is the world riddle past thy power to read? 
Of all great men thou hast the sternest stent. 
Child’s play it is to do, man’s throe to think. 
Whence, whither, why, comes, goes, our fleeting race? 
Can sweat and blood win naught but stones for bread? 
Is there a God? Live souls when flesh is dust? 
Thinker, the hopes of us, the sheep-like crowd, 
Hang on thy constancy in search for truth. 
Oh, flinch not, though the quest be agony! 
Unlock to starving men earth’s hidden stores; 
Eradicate disease; end war, unite 
The strong and weak in social harmony; 
Fuse all religions into one pure faith; 
Then enter peerless the world’s Pantheon! 


Austin Craig. 


BY JAMES K. HOSMER. 


The “Life and Letters of Austin Craig,’’ 
edited by W. S. Harwood, has recently been 
published by;Fleming H. Revell Co. An- 
tioch College ,has absorbed so much of Uni- 
tarian brain,heart and capital that its story 
must always stand as an interesting part of 
our denominational history. Not to speak 
of its great association with Horace Mann, 
side by side with him, Henry W. Bellows and 
Edward Everett Hale gave for years their 
best efforts to sustain it. Thomas Hill, 
Edward Orton, and Stanley Hall were 
trained here to be university Presidents. An- 
tioch furnished to Cornell the professors 
Russell, Caldwell and Anthony; to Yale the 
mathematician John B. Clark; to Wisconsin 
the constructive power and fine scholarship 
of William F. Allen; to New York and Boston 
the teachers of science, Edward L,. Youmans, 
Franklin C. Hooper, and Joseph Y. Bergen. 
In public life Congressman Horr of Michigan 
and Gen. J. Warren Keifer of Ohio have 
been not inconspicuous men. Among An- 
tioch men who have adorned the Unitarian 
ministry James De Normandie and William 
Lawrance are still in the foreground; and in 
other fields many noble women, as well as 
men, ripened in the atmosphere of the small 
fresh-water college on Little Miami, have done 
a most creditable work. Some day it may be 
worth while to give in detailed and systemized 
form the record of Antioch’s accomplishments. 
Pending that, we are fortunate to have de- 
tached portrayals like this of the more impor- 
tant figures that bore a part in the drama. 

The great fault we find with this memorial 
of Austin Craig is that it appears almost 
thirty years afterjhis death when his con- 
temporaries have nearly all sunk away, and 
few of the new generation will be interested in 
a worthy of a time so long past. But Horace 
Mann could write to Austin Craig thus: 
“Think how dear you are to me,—because I 
feel, if I could incorporate your soul into 
mine, it would make me whole,—a whole 
man”, and Henry Ward Beecher could 
write: ‘Whenever I have met that man I 
have felt like taking a stool and sitting at his 
feet and listening to his words as long as he 
would talk to me.” Surely a character who 
impressed foremost men as deserving such 
reverence and love, an impress felt by multi- 
tudes of less significance, should be rescued 
from oblivion, and we regret that the saving 
hand is stretched out so late. 

The writer of this notice went to Antioch 
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in 1866, at the beginning of the presidency of 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Hosmer, who, when Dr. Craig 
declined that office, assumed the burden for a 
period of seven years. Dr. Craig, though 
committed to his Biblical Institute in New 
York, remained at Antioch some months, 
during which interval I came to know him 
well. 

He was first, last, and all the time a Scrip- 
tural interpreter. The Scriptures were at his 
tongue’s end and a vast amount of informa- 
tion with regard to them. I admired much 
his power of presentation. In the pulpit or 
before his class he would stand up Bible in 
hand, and, without notes, pour out a fluid 
stream of enthusiastic comment, the con- 
tagion of his earnestness catching and carry~ 
ing away his audience. His power here was 
marked,—a most effective preacher and 
teacher. 

Dr. Craig impressed me more in his byplay, 
so to speak, than in his regular work. His wit 
was a noteworthy quality in him; and, while 
it was by no means thrust back in his more 
formal addresses, it was more brilliant and 
abundant in his conversation and offhand 
talks. He bubbled over with it. Ina fairly 
long experience during which I have known a 
number of bright men, I can recall very few 
in whom the flow of wit was so exuberant and 
natural. I do not recall that he was ever 
caustic; it was the genial sunshine which 
cheered without scorching. After forty years 
the general impression remains. The tall 
thin figure, surmounted by the countenance 
usually smiling, the rapid exposition of the 
Word, turning on a score of sidelights to make 
all vivid,—that is the man who lives in my 
memory as he stood before an audience. On 
less formal occasions, after dinner or when 
‘fn dressing gown and slippers,’’ came espe- 
cially the scintillations with laughing and 
friendly cordiality and all sorts of wisdom. 

Judged by Unitarian standards Dr. Craig 
had great limitations. His heartwas fettered 
so far to the very letterfof the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures that he seemed to feel almost they were 
the only subject worth studying, other learn- 
ing having value only as throwing light here. 
He spent his life for the most part in villages, 
not in cities, and was naively rural in his 
tastes and standards. ‘Toward much that the 
urban crowd pursues as useful or suffers as 
harmless he felt aversion certainly narrow. 
On the whole, however, his judgment {in poli- 
tics and social matters iwas sane and thealth- 
ful, and in his own walk before men there was 
an unaffected saintliness that won reverence 
from the best. 

The book is beautifully made and illus- 
trated. In its literary character Mr. Har- 
wood shows his usual skill. When he asserts 
for Antioch precedence as to the co-education 
of the sexes and admission of negroes to 
college privileges in common with -whites, he 
makes a claim which Oberlin, and perhaps 
other colleges, may dispute. Nor is it right to 
assume, as we understand Mr. Harwood to do, 
that coeducation in higher institutions has 
established itself as the best thing possible. 
A wide feeling prevails that the main argu- 
ment in favor of coeducation is its economy, 
one educational plant, so to speak, answering 
for the two sexes, whereas otherwise an ex- 
pensive duplication is necessary. Many co- 
educational institutions are finding the ar- 
rangement embarrassing for one cause or 
another; some are moving for a return to the 
older separation; and the number would 
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probably be larger but for the consideration 
of economy. 

The book as a whole is to be commended 
for its interesting glimpse of Antioch, as por- 
traying a quaintly attractive and devoted 
character, and incidentally as throwing light 
upon a number of important contemporary 
figures. ; 


Revivals. 


Rev. A. P. Reccord, at the Church of 
the Unity, recently expressed his dis- 
approval of the Chapman-Alexander re- 
vival campaign, in the first of two ser- 
mons upon the subject, ‘“Two Ways to God 
and the Good Life.’’ The topic for the morn-. 
ing was the way of conversion, with special 
reference to the revival now in progress. 
Mr. Reccord said that, when he first decided 
to speak upon this topic, he expected 
to speak of the revival with appreciation. 
He thought that here at last there might be 
a revival which could be viewed with sym- 
pathetic approval. At the end of the first 
week he felt obliged to register his protest 
or stifle his conviction. It had been said 
that this was different from its predecessors, 
and so it is. As the appeal°to fear lost its 
power, there has been a tendency to magnify 
machinery, and; as the old theology became 
more and more repugnant, there has been an 
effort to present it only in its most attenu- 
ated form; but underneath the elaborate 
machinery there is the same appeal to the 
emotions rather than to the intelligence, 
and back of all appeals for moral improve- 
ment there is the same identification of 
morality with the acceptance of a certain 
type of religious belief, rather than with 
the living of a certain type of life. 

Mr. Reccord began by saying that there 
have always been two ways of approach to 
the religious life. One is the way of con- 
version, the other the way of growth. One 
is a process of revolution, the other evo- 
lution. One includes those whom Prof. 
James calls the twice-born, the other the 
once-born. Paul is the Scriptural type of 
one and Jesus of the other. Christian peo- 
ple may be divided into these two groups. 
On the one hand we have Saint Augustine 
reclaimed from a life of dissipation and 
excess and transformed into the dominant 
figure in the religious life of his time. On 
the other we have men like Phillips Brooks 
and Edward Everett Hale in whose lives 
there is neither place nor occasion for any 
such emotional crisis. Both methods have 
their warrant in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. Nowhere do we find any  justifica- 
tion for the belief that an emotional crisis 
is the one indispensable condition of coming 
into right relations with God. Everywhere 
we find the suggestion that, if a man is born 
right the first time and then kept right, 
he will not need to be born again. His 
moral and spiritual development will be as 
unmarked by emotional crises as is his 
physical or mental development. If, how- 
ever, through some accident of birth or train- 
ing, a man becomes spiritually dwarfed or 
deformed, then at any moment some new 
experience may arouse in him the desire and 
the determination to remedy these defects. 
Conversion has meaning only for men who 
are morally and spiritually immature and 
undeveloped. As Henry Drummond once 
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said, it is the penalty a man pays for the 
failure to grow spiritually as he ought. 

Thus conversion has a legitimate place 

in many a human life. If any man has 
failed to live up to his maximum of effi- 
ciency, if life is not bringing to him its 
best gift simply because he has not pre- 
pared himself to receive it, then conver- 
sion is the only way in which he can change 
his habit of life and begin to live as God’s 
child in God’s world. On the other hand, 
the necessary limitations of the process 
make it impossible that it should ever be 
accepted as the universal or only method of 
approach to the religious life. 
_ And now what of the revival method 
of bringing this about? A genuine revival 
of religion in the sense of a complete re- 
vivifying of the spiritual forces of the nation 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Such a revival is just as inevitable as the 
coming of the spring. The spiritual interests 
of mankind cannot be persistently ignored. 
I believe that that consummation has been 
repeatedly retarded and delayed by what is 
popularly known as a revival, meaning 
the effort to hasten conversion by periodic 
excitement and the massing of people in 
huge crowds in order that they may be 
more easily manipulated. 

We cannot but commend the earnestness 
and sincerity of the men and the churches 
behind such a movement. Their object 
and their motives are beyond suspicion. 
Neither can any one doubt the genuineness 
of the results achieved by the professional 
evangelist. What we doubt is the legiti- 
macy of the methods employed to attain 
these results and the permanence of all but 
a very few of them. Furthermore, these 
results pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with those achieved in other days, 
when the hope of heaven and the terrors 
of hell were presented in such a way that 
men and women shrieked with anguish or 
swooned with fear or rushed to the altar 
erying for deliverance from the wrath of 
God. To-day it is deemed sufficient if men 
can be induced to raise their hands or shake 
hands with the chorister or join in a Chau- 
tauqua salute. 

In former days such revival phenomena 
were attributed to the workings of the 
Holy Spirit. Emotional excitement was 
accepted as proof of its presence and power. 
To-day such phenomena are known to con- 
form to definite psychological laws. They 
constitute a phase of the psychology 
of the crowd or mob. Men gathered en 
masse will respond to appeals which would 
have no effect upon any one of them if pre- 
sented to them as individuals. Granted a 
throng of people in an expectant mood, and 
a leader of magnetic personality can sway 
them as he will. Itis for him tosay whether 
the pent-up emotion shall find an outlet in 
the lynching of a negro or the shooting up 
of a town or the acceptance of salvation 
upon the most impossible terms. All of 
the customary revival phenomena can be 
traced to the workings of well-known laws, 
the law of suggestion and the law of imita- 
tion. They have their origin in the power 
of suggestion wielded, often unconsciously, 
by a strong personality over a group of 
people already in a state of peculiar sus- 
ceptibility. They are perpetuated by the 
unconscious imitation of s emotional states 
which make a suggestion, once_jreceived 
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and acted upon, spread through an au- 
dience like a contagion. 

The method of working up a modern 
revival conforms to this theory. The busi- 
ness details are carried out with the thor- 
oughness of the skilled promoter who creates 
his market and then proceeds to supply the 
demand for a consideration. An atmosphere 
of expectancy is created by constant re- 
ports of the coming of some great evangel- 
ist and of the wonderful results which 
have been achieved elsewhere. The result 
is an audience dominated by the thought 
that certain results are to be brought about 
and all in a mood of sympathetic expectancy. 
The conscious thought of this audience is 
then narrowed to a single idea, some phase 
of salvation, and held there while the leader 
narrates pathetic stories, purporting to be 
drawn from his own experience and contain- 
ing frequent references to his own conversion 
or to his sainted mother or to the loved 
ones in heaven, all tending to throw the in- 
tellect off its guard and to stimulate the 
emotions. Then, when the psychological 
moment arrives, the appeal for surrender is 
made and reinforced by strains of soft music 
or the singing of suggestive hymns or by en- 
couraging words from the personal workers 
in the audience, and soon men and women are 
raising their hands on every side and accepting 
salvation upon whatever terms it may he 
offered. Read the annals of hypnotism, 
study the literature of suggestion, inform 
yourself as to how closely the action of a crowd 
conforms to that of primitive or undeveloped 
men in whom impulse is transmuted into 
action with little or no attempt at rational 
control, and you will understand not only 
how much of the revival phenomena is 
produced, but also why many of those who 
have the best interests of morality and re- 
ligion at heart view with apprehension this 
return to a discredited method of religious 
appeal. It has been intimated more than 
once that one reason for Mr. Moody’s aban- 
donment of the revival method and devotion 
to religious education was his gradual realiza- 
tion that these methods savored more of the 
hypnotic charlatan than of the prophet of 
God. 

The indictment against the revival method 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. The method is irrational. It appeals 
to the least intelligent members of any com- 
munity. Civilization demands increased 
capacity for self-control, and a religion which 
would facilitate this process must not begin 
by weakening the will and undermining 
power of rational self-direction. 

2. The premises are false. It assumes 
that there is but one way of approach to God 
and the good life, the way of conversion, and 
that there is but one interpretation of the 
process, the acceptance of Christ. Our 
criticism of these assumptions is not that 
they are not effective, for they are, but that 
they are not true. The heathen who does 
the will without the profession will have 
precedence over the Christian who contents 
himself with saying, Lord, Lord, but neglects 
to do the will. 

3. The promises are delusive. The man 
who thinks he can be saved by the pro- 
fession of a moment is running to a fall. 
The reaction which follows every revival 
is due to the fact that men who yield them- 
selves to the fervid appeals of the professional 
revivalist soon realize the hollowness of the 
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assurances given, and are often alienated 
from all religion. If to-day the reactions 
are less violent than formerly, it is simply 
because the effects are less deep and wide- 
spread. 

4. It lacks ethical discrimination. Card- 
playing, dancing, and theatre-going are 
classed with drunkenness and debauchery; 
and men are told that the three things 
which shut God out of their lives are dis- 
sipation, infidelity, and immorality; that 
men who hate sin and would blush to do a 
mean act, but have not accepted Christ, are 
lost. Such indiscriminate statements can- 
not but bring both morality and religion 
into disrepute. 

5. The permanent results are wholly out 
of proportion to the expenditure of time and 
money and effort. A large majority of 
the alleged converts are never heard from 
again, and of the few whose conversion is 
permanent, the majority are those who would 
have been brought into line under the regu- 
lar pastoral ministration, and whose decision 
has been hastened a few days or months by 
the excitement of the revival period. Over 
against these results we have had the per- 
manent injury done to hundreds of sensitive 
souls and the alienation of hundreds of others 
in whose eyes both religion and the church 
are discredited. 

When these methods are used, as they are 
repeatedly, for the purpose of forcing the 
religious growth of children and inducing 
premature and unintelligent decisions, it 
is a form of ecclesiastical malpractice which 
is almost criminal. 

These are the reasons why an increasing 
number of intelligent men and women are 
no longer in sympathy with the popular 
revival. They believe that conversion has 
its legitimate place in any consistent scheme 
of religion, but they are convinced that the 
revival as a means of attaining this end is 
demoralizing in its methods and disappoint- 
ing in its results, and that in the providence 
of God there is gradually being evolved a bet- 
ter way.—Springfield Republican. 


California Letter, 


It was a fortunate thing for me that, in- 
stead of visiting the Southern California 
churches before Christmas, and the north- 
ern churches after, as I at first planned, I 
did vice versa as I reflected during early Jan- 
uary days while I enjoyed the warm sunny 
days of the south, and read that in Bellingham 
and the like the weather was below zero, 
and some were actually freezing to death: 
a state of weather unheard of there for a 
generation. My first stop was at a place 
new to most readers of the Register,—San 
Luis Obispo, near the sea, and a hundred 
miles north of Santa Barbara. Here was 
a small group of people religiously un- 
satisfied, who felt the need of a Unitarian 
church. It was a chance for a bold experi- 
ment, and Rev. David A. Leisk, a recent 
recruit to our ministry, has undertaken it. 
He has gone there upon a venture of faith, 
and practically at his own charges, to see 
what can be found. He is holding two ser- 
vices a Sunday, and working indefatigably 
week days to develop to the utmost the 
resources of the field. The issue is as yet 
undetermined. If he succeeds, it will be 
a great credit to his_zeal,and energy: , if 
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he fails, it will not be his fault. A church 
once established at San Luis Obispo could 
easily be worked together with one at Santa 
Maria, where we have a dormant church 
waiting to be awakened. 

Santa Barbara was as attractive as ever, 
but needed no attention from the Field 
Secretary except the courtesy of a friendly 
call upon the minister. Mr. Goodridge was 
just on the point of starting for the East 
upon one of those long-range exchanges that 
have recently been provided for. Dr. 
Dole, however, arranged his schedule so 
that he spent but little time at Santa Bar- 
bara, and saw more of Southern and Central 
California by exchanging with several of 
the local ministers. After a brief stay in 
Oakland, a sermon at San Francisco, and 
a fine address to the University students at 
Berkeley, he has now gone on his way with 
Mrs. Dole ‘‘down to the Islands”’ to visit 
relatives at Honolulu. 

It was a risky thing for a church with 
such exacting demands as those of Los 
Angeles to call a minister whom the con- 
gregation there had never heard. But 
all accounts agree that the venture has been 
justified by the impression Mr. Hodgin has 
made both in his Sunday services and in 
personal relations. At a recent service a 
score of new members joined the church, 
and at-the annual meeting the various reports 
showed most encouraging conditions. 

Our church at San Diego has for years had 
to worship in halls, and has sadly wanted a 
building of its own. A year ago it had 
plans all but matured for erecting a hand- 
some church, when financial difficulties 
blocked the execution of them. Matters 
are improving now, and it is hoped that 
within the present year the task may be 
successfully accomplished. Rev. E.R. 
Watson, however, who has faithfully and 
patiently ministered here for ten years, has 
just resigned, and will leave to another the 
realization of a dream long and earnestly 
cherished. He leaves behind him many 
devoted friends, but now goes to form new 
ones at Eureka. The church will at once 
try to secure a new minister; and the field 
offers many attractions, as well as noble 
opportunities, for the suitable man. 

Santa Ana is a beautiful city, less known 
than it deserves to be, situated in the midst 
of orange groves and walnut trees. My 
visit here fell at the time of the session of 
the Southern California Conference, which 
brought together a good number of. dele- 
gates from five churches, and was marked 
by a high level of good spirit and earnest 
discussion. ‘The minister of this ‘church 
supplements his slender salary by his work 
upon his little fruit ranch, and thus doubly 
earns the title of Saint Francis, by which 
his people affectionately speak of him; for, 
apart from his personal ‘character, he thus 
combines spiritual labors for his flock with 
physical labors in the field in the same wa 
that the friars of old used. ' 

At Pomona, also among the orange groves, 
our church is just about to attain its ma- 
jority; while Rev. G. Heber Rice, now in 
the fourth year of his ministry there, has 
had the longest term of sérvice on’ record 
there. The church has been’ thoroughly 
repaired within. the past year, and the gen- 
eral condition of the work there is more en- 
couraging than for a long ‘time. Plans ‘are 
now under discussion for the procuring -of 
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a much-needed pipe organ. Mr. Rice is 
exerting an influence upon a_ considerable 
number of students at Pomona College, 
several of whom come in several miles from 
Claremont every Sunday to hear him preach. 

San Bernardino is another town in the 
orange country, and also a railroad centre of 
growing importance. We had a church 
there for several years in the early nineties, 
but it went down under the financial condi- 
tions of those times. The place has since then 
been supposed to be ‘“‘burnt-over ground” 
on which it was useless to make any further 
efforts. But last December a lay-woman, 
Mrs. L. M. Cady of Berkeley, who in earlier 
years saw no little service among churches 
in Michigan, ventured to try what could 
be done to gather our forces together again. 
The result of her visits and of some meetings 
that she held has been that a considerable 
congregation has-been gathered, to which 
Mr. Savage of Redlands has been preaching 
Sunday evenings; and the prospects appear 
to be really good that a church can be or- 
ganized there again. 

How I was obliged, in order to be back 
at school for the opening of the new term, 
to leave San Bernardino late in the evening, 
and after a couple of hours in the train had 
to sit up all the rest of the night waiting for 
a belated train at a way station in the Mojave 
desert, would not be of much interest, to the 
readers of this letter; and indeed it was not a 
particularly interesting experience to me, 
But, when it was all over, I found myself 
the next afternoon at Fresno, where our 
church has lain dormant for over two years, 
with only occasional services held. Our 
friends there have a finely situated lot all 
paid for; and upon my visit I found, to my 
surprise, that they had provisional plans 
already drawn for a church building. Even 
within the time of my short visit one sub- 
scription of a thousand dollars was made; 
and the affair needs only such impulse and 
direction as our Field Agent can give per- 
haps at some early time, in order to be car- 
ried to successful completion. 

Next morning found me back at the 
familiar post of duty in Berkeley, not a 
little fatigued by prolonged travelling and 
unaccustomed responsibilities, yet filled with 
new visions of the possibilities of our work 
on the Pacific coast For I went into the 
field entertaining the impression that avail- 
able territory was about all occupied for 
the present, and that about all that we could 
do was to maintain and fortify the ground 
already held. I returned with the con- 
viction to which many incidents had led 
me, that this great district is still teeming 
with attractive missionary opportunities; 
and that, given two conditions, we might well 
double the number of our churches on the 
Pacific coast within the next decade or: less. 
Those conditions are, first, that we should 
have the needed number of wise, earnest, 
consecrated, and patient men, who will 
take a hard job’ and not leave it until it-is 
fully done; and, second, that we: should 
have a generous amount. of assistance in 
the various places until new churches’ are 
able strongly to stand upon their feet. 

Coming back to Central California, ‘it 
may be reported that Rev. J.°A. Cruzan 
has completed his task as field agent at 
Eureka, where he ‘has left a formerly doubt= 
ful church now well gathered and organized. 
Mr. Watson of San Diego~commenced ‘his 
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labors there with the 1st of March. As soon 
as the church is provided with a lot, it will 
be possible to go on and erect a suitable 
building; and Eureka will be through its 
trying pioneering stage. 

The church at Alameda is enjoying the 
Sunday ministrations of Prof. Burt Estes 
Howard of Stanford University, while Rev. 
Clarence Reed and his wife are taking a six 
months’ leave of absence for travel in the 
Orient and Europe. Oakland and Berkeley 
are holding evening services, and Berkeley is 
maturing plans for a parish house soon to be 
erected. Palo Alto, which reports the larg- 
est attendance in its history, is accumula- 
ting a parish house fund. At San Francisco 
the recently formed men’s club and young 
people’s club are both flourishing, The Uni- 
tarian Club of California has recently done a 
graceful_thing in presenting to the Univer- 
sity of California a fine bronze bust of 
Horatio Stebbins, who was for many years 
a Regent of the University, and did much 
to shape its ideals and its development. 
San Jose is still without a settled minister; 
but the pulpit was supplied in January and 
February by Dr. Crooker, and chances now 
seem excellent for calling a minister this 
spring. Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleve- 
land has been making a tour of the Pacific 
coast as Billings Lecturer, covering the 
ground from Spokane and Bellingham to 
San Diego. He has confined his time 
chiefly to the remoter and smaller churches, 
and reports indicate that his visit has been 
of great benefit to them. 

At the Divinity School at Berkeley 
affairs have been moving quietly forward. 
A building has been purchased and moved on 
to the school’s permanent location facing 
the university campus, and it has been fitted 
over and was moved into at the Christmas 
recess. This will serve “to wait by” until 
the desirable permanent buildings shall be 
erected, although there is no assurance. 
that it will long prove large enough for the 
requirements of the school. Meantime the 
building formerly occupied is used for income 
purposes. Prospects are bright for a good 
number of new students next term. One 
will graduate in May, and will at once go 
to his post at Everett, Wash., where the 
field agent is now making the ground ready 
for his labors. 

One of the students in December won the 
Bonnheim prize at the university, in com- 
petition with the two upper classes, for the 
best dissertation on ‘‘ The Moral Responsibil- 
ity of Corporations.’’ 

The school has been having special lect- 
urers from the East this term. Dr. Crooker 
lectured for four weeks at the beginning of 
the® term, giving’ one course on doctrinal 
theology, and another, out of wide and ripe 
experience, on the practical work of the 
ministry. He has been followed by Rev. 
Frederic Gill» of Arlington, who is con- 
tinuing the former course of lectures, and 
adding others on the philosophy of religion. 

California has this year the best -legisla- 
ture for years. It has passed a bill out- 
lawing race-track gambling, which has been 
a sourceof untold evil here for many years; 
and there’ are excellent prospects that it 
will also pass what has been called probably 
the- most thorough and best-considered 
direct primary law yet presented to an 
American State. If this is done, it will 
relieve-the State from the railroad domina- 
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tion of its politics that has long been so 
absolute and so mischievous. A local 
option law has also a strong chance of pass- 
ing; and even in wine-growing California 
the area of “dry” territory is steadily and 
rapidly growing. Berkeley recently adopted 
by an overwhelming majority a new charter 
which will give it government under the 
so-called Des Moines plan, and which has 
been praised as being the most progressive 
and excellent charter yet adopted by an 
American city; and one of its provisions, 
adopted two to one, made no-license fun- 
damental in the government. 

In another use of the word California has 
been far from dry this winter. ‘The rainfall 
has been the heaviest for many years, and 
in the interior valley there have been dis- 
astrous floods beyond precedent. But at 
the middle of February sun and flowers’and 
brides all come together, and our visitors 
are now enjoying a foretaste of May and 
June. E. M. W. 

BERKELEY, Cat. 


New York Letter. 

Occasionally a foregathering of Unitarians 
and Universalists attracts attention, and 
now, on the afternoon and evening of March 
19, we are going to have at Teachers’ College 
Chapel, Columbia University, a joint meet- 
ing of Unitarians, Universalists, and Friends 

t the afternoon session Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright will speak on ‘“‘The Unused 
Opportunities of a Sunday-school,” and the 
Rey. J. L. Littleton on ‘‘Sunday-school and 
the Week Day.” From 6 to 6.30 a business 
meeting will be held and a supper will follow, 
served in the Horace Mann lunch-room at 
fifty cents per plate. At the evening session 
Rev. Richard M. Hodge will speak on ‘“‘Story 
Telling,” and Dr. Jesse H. Holmes on “ Helps 
to Sunday-school Teaching.’’ Much is hoped 
from this meeting. It has been carefully 
planned, and the committee earnestly 
desire representatives from all the Metro- 
politan districts. 

The Lenox Avenue Church has, as always, 
a full calendar. Mr. Wright’s sermon topics 
for March are: ‘‘Illusions,” “Origin and 
Value,” ‘‘ World Sadness,” ‘“‘Seneca.” The 
Sunday evening lecture topics are: ‘Child 
Labor,” and the speaker, Mr. Owen R. Love- 
joy, secretary, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; ‘‘The Milk Supply,” the speaker, 
Mr. Robert Bruere; ‘‘The Civic Awaken- 
ing,’ Dr. Stephen S. Wise; ‘‘The Uprising 
of the Many,” Mr. Charles Ed. Russell. 

The Women’s Alliance, on the evening of 
March 12, held a meeting, and Miss Lucine 
Finch and Miss -Ruth Sawyer read from 
“The Throne Room” and “Sidhe of Ben 
Mor.” Friday afternoon, March 19, will be 
Guest Day at Mr. Wright’s church, and all 
Alliance women in the boroughs know how 
warmly welcomed they will be. The paper 
that day will be by Mrs. Marion H. 
Vermilye; the topic, ‘‘Music-of To-day.” 
It is to be hoped that fair skies will smile on 
March 19, for the guest days of All Souls’ 
and Messiah have tested the shrinking 
quality of all good Unitarians. 

Mrs. Sargeant’s club of young college 
women is meeting with success. It is a 
fine way to bring into the church work and 
interest young women whose days are 
occupied in class’ rooms. The club of 
young Unitarian men, a club drawing its 
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membership from all our Unitarian churches 
in New York, New Jersey, and Brooklyn, 
has had a meeting with most gratifying 
results. Thirty-six were present and a 
deep interest shown. 

At Rutherford, N.J., the minister, Miss 
Elizabeth Padgham, has again passed suc- 
cessfully through a severe illness. Her 
many friends rejoice in the thought that 
soon she will be able to resume her work in 
the loyal little society. During her illness 
her pulpit has been supplied by home talent, 
a member of her congregation giving his 
services every Sunday morning. 

The Alliance at Rutherford is a delightful 
one. ‘The women meet and sew in the small, 
homelike parlor, and the business of the day 
is transacted perfectly, but with a lack of 
set rules which secures a restful enjoyment. 
Your correspondent being a guest at one of 
their recent meetings was glad to see and 


hear the Christian Register bearing its part 
in the day’s programme. Word and Work 
has its place in many Alliances, but I have 
often wondered why the Register is not more 
generally utilized at these meetings of 
women. 

At Passaic the society is doing well. 
Mr. Graves is an enthusiastic worker and 
never leaves any one in doubt as to his 
good Unitarianism. Jersey soil is not 
always the richest for liberal sowing: it is 
turned over less often than in some other 
States, and consequently the sun has not 
warmed all of it, but Mr. Graves is cer- 
tainly doing his best to let as much light 
and warmth filter through as is possible. 

The Third Church, Brooklyn, had its 
annual sale early in March. Last year 
sleet and snow tried to dampen the ardor of 
those who slipped to the Pouch Gallery to 
show their good will and~ generosity. This 
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year the deluge descended upon the heads 
of the faithful, but in spite of all a large 
number was present and over five hundred 
dollars were realized from the sale and 
supper. 

At the Second Church, Mr. Dutton’s, a 
quotation of gladness strikes the eye when it 
falls upon the March Calendar. It is by 
Owen R. Lovejoy and here it is:— 


“‘ And this is the Good News: 
God is a Father. 
Man is a Brother. 
The Earth is our Mother. 
Life is a Mission, and not a Career. 
Kingship is Service. 
His Sceptre is Gladness. 
The least is Greatest. 
Saving is Dying, 
Giving is Living. 

Life is Eternal, and Love is its Essence.” 
‘That is about all that is necessary for us to 
know and do. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics for March are 
“The Deep Power of Joy,’ ‘“‘Life’s Con- 
fusions,” ‘‘Beauty of Form and Beauty of 
Soul”; and on March 28 Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Philadelphia will preach. ‘The 
Lenten services have been well attended. 
Mr. Dutton will preach at these meetings on 
“The Soul’s Atmosphere,” “‘ Watch as God’s 
Athlete,” “Our Accumulations,” ‘‘The By- 
Products of Life,” ‘‘The Interpreter’s 
House,” ‘‘For Their Sakes.” It is a new 
thing for the Society to have these Lenten 
services, but, coming mid-way in the busy 
week, they ate like Selahs in the bustle and 
rush. It gives one time to think, and Mr. 
Dutton gives us something to think about. 
The annual sale of this society will be held 
March 26, and, unless we are to conclude that 
the weather man is discriminating against 
Unitarians at large, the day will prove fair. 

(To be continued.) 


President S. A. Eliot. 


The president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
sails on the 23d of March in the Saxonia 
from Boston for Liverpool, in order to fill 
a number of speaking engagements of im- 
portance in Great Britain, in connection 
with the Unitarian organizations of that 
country. 

By invitation of the ‘‘ National Conference 


of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, - 


Presbyterian, and other non-subscribing or 
kindred congregations,’’ which is to hold its 
tenth triennial meeting at Bolton this spring, 
Dr. Eliot will preach before them on April 
22. Previous to this, however, he is to fulfil 
numerous appointments, preaching at the 
Essex Street Church in London on April 4, 
and making several addresses before various 
Unitarian bodies, meeting the council of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for conference on matters of mutual 
interest, as well as the members of the 
International Council of Religious Liberals. 
On the evening of April 7 Dr. Eliot is to be 
received by his fellow-Unitarians at a social 
gathering in Essex Hall. This will be fol- 
lowed by a brief trip northward under the 
auspices of the Scottish McQuaker Fund 
Trustees, during which he will preach and 
lecture in Edinburg, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and Glasgow, and preach Sunday, April 18, 
at Birmingham. Sunday the 25th he will 
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spend at Oxford, and lecture at its Uni- 
tarian Theological School, Manchester Col- 
lege, the two following days, sailing for 
home April 28. 

This visit cannot fail to be productive of 
valuable results to the cause of amity and 
co-operation between the liberal thinkers 
and workers of both countries. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
March 9. There were present Messrs. Carr, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Frothingham, Homer, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, Williams, 
and Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Keyes. 1 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assistant 
secretary, the treasurer presented the fol- 
lowing statement for February, 1909:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand, Feb. 1, 1909. $45,463.42 
From donations . 1,815.55 
Income of invested funds. . 2,490.12 
Interest on bank deposits. . f 103.66 
Bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth ‘B. Osgood, 
Boston, unconditioned. . 3,000.00 
Second Unitarian Society, San Francisco, 
Cal., in trust for that society. . tk 8,684.51 
Special fund, amount withdrawn from 
special deposit to be used for special 
purposes . 5,000.00 
Publicity Department, Unitarian ‘Calen- 
dar account. . " r 375-75 
New Americans, amount reimbursed. - 6.00 
Investments, amount received for rein- 
vestment. 9,468.75 
Investment Church Building Loan k Fund, 
repaid on loans. . 359.90 
Books sold, etc.. 1,031.48 
$77,799.14 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes... .. $9,151.55 
Books and tracts for free. distribution. . 311.58 
Books published for sale. . 860.03 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pen- 

sions .. 32.00 
Salaries and other missionary “expenses. 4,258.77 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ........ 352.25 
Investments . ‘ 32,655.00 
Accrued interest on investments 's and for all 

other purposes. Lae III.93 

Cash on hand March 1, 1909. 30,066.03 

$77,799.14 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the plan for settlement of the estate of Mary 
F. Arnold of Providence, R.I., submitted in a letter from 
Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, dated March 1, 1909, is approved 
and that the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he is 
hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the Associa- 
tion to take all necessary steps and execute all necessary 
papers required to carry out the same. 

Voted, That $150 be appropriated from the accumulated 
income of the Bigelow Fund for the benefit of Unity Church, 
Natick, Mass., the same to be credited to said church as 
rent of land for one year, beginning May 1, 1908, according 
to the terms of the lease of the Agsocintiont to said church. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the sec- 
retary, Lewis G. Wilson, be and they are hereby author- 
ized, in the name and behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, to sign, affix the corporate seal to, and deliver 
to the Helena Realty Company of Helena, Mont., a deed 
of all the lands and premises in the said city oF Helena, 
Mont., described in a deed from Thomas Minns, executor 
of the estate of Robert C. Billings, deceased, to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, dated June 30, 1904, and 
recorded on page 72 of Book 57 of Deeds of Records of 
Lewis and Clarke County, State of Montana. 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted:— 


Voted, That an edition, not exceeding thirty-five hundred 
copies of the Year Book for 1909, be published under the 
direction of the secretary, the same to contain a revised list 
of churches and ministers, with such other matter as the 
secretary_may deem desirable. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


_ Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A, Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucila 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary, 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association and to each settled minister. 

Voted, That in preparing the list of ministers the aid of 
the Fellowship Committee of the National Conference be 
availed of as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, not 
exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading 
rooms, etc., be authorized, to be paid out of the income of 
the Shaw Fund. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To request the Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, to represent the Association at Geneva 
on July 2-4, on the occasion of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John Calvin. 

Voted, To request Prof. William H. Carruth and Charles 
W. Ames, Esq., as members of the Board, to represent the 
Association at the annual meeting of the Western Confere 
ence in May. 


The following resolution submitted by the 
Conference Committee of the Women’s Alli- 
ance and the Association was read :— 

Resolved, That the work now being done by Rev. W. S. 
Key in North Carolina deserves the continued and in- 


creased support of the Women’s Alliance and the American 
Unitarian Association, 
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The following resolution from the Mead- 
ville District Conference was read by the 
secretary :— 

Resolved, That this Conference heartily congratulates 
the American Unitarian Association for its decision to send 
a special missionary into West Virginia, and now earnestly 
urges the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association to increase its appropriations for this section 
with particular reference to the further prosecution of the 
work in Wheeling, Parkersburg, Huntington, Charleston, 
Morgantown, Fairmount, and other places. And we also 
commend this exceptional opportunity to the active interest 
of all our churches. 

Certain amendments to the By-laws of the 
board, introduced at the February meeting, 
were laid before the board, and, after dis- 
cussion, it was 

Voted, To lay upon the table the proposed amendments 
to the By-Laws. 

Adjourned, 

Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary. 


Lectures on the Brotherhood of 
Nations. 


A course of five Sunday afternoon lect- 
ures on the Brotherhood of Nations has 
been arranged by the Free Religious As- 
sociation, to be given in the hall of the 
Twentieth Century Club, beginning Sun- 
day afternoon, March 21. The opening 
lecture will be by Prof. Borden P. Bowne of 
Boston University, who hds recently been 
for several months in the Orient, upon 
“Our Brotherhood with Japan.’ Rev. 
James L. Barton, the author of ‘“‘ Daybreak 
in Turkey,” will discuss the present remark- 
able progress in Turkey and America’s 
part in it; and our relations with England, 
Germany, and China will be presented by 
Edwin D. Mead, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
and Edward B. Drew, who has been long 
in the customs service in China. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Optimist Clubs. 


Each observer of the times must have seen 
various signs in the last fifty years, revealing 
tendencies having for their object the in- 
crease of cheer and courage. In religion it 
has been called faith; in patriotism, loyalty; 
in civic matters, brotherhood; in philosophy, 
Transcendentalism; in Christianity, good will. 
The larger term which seemingly includes 
most of these has been the word “optimism.” 
In a general way we can say that Christian 
Science, New Thought, and kindred move- 
ments are really fostering optimism. Be- 
cause this uplifting and invigorating feature 
of life is offered to the disciples do we see 
the reason for the prosperity which apparently 
attends these movements. 

Such a wide-spread quest for happiness in 
our country must have had a conspicuous 
cause. We find it in the material engross- 
ments of the day, out of which ardent natures 
seek to rise; in the high-strung, nervous con- 
ditions of American life which so often bring 
depression, melancholy, and weariness of 
heart; in the heavy problems before indi- 
viduals and the nation, creating over-weight 
of personal responsibility. One of the 
latest features is the launching of ‘‘The 
Optimist Club,” which already has a mem- 


;mess man. 
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bership over the country of several hundred 
thousand. It has not touched New Eng- 
land to any great extent, but is now making 
its approaches. It seems to have had its 
origin outside of literary and philosophical 
sources. Indeed, it was started by a busi- 
His idea was to improve mer- 
cantile life, manufacturing interests, artisan 
ranks, citizenship at large, by diffusing a 
manly, hopeful spirit among the workers of 
the land, in whatever capacity. This aim 
embodies a wise purpose. Government is 
better sustained, households are more pros- 
perous, all phases of national life are certainly 
improved when optimism prevails among 
the citizens. 

Granting all this, the question immedi- 
ately rises, Was a distinct movement for 
optimism necessary with the resources al- 
ready existing? Probably it was. Prob- 
ably the work of this new organization with 
its magazine, badges, free literature, and 
local clubs, may constitute a great power- 
house help for wise courage and constant 
cheer, We are told that President Taft 
has joined and indorsed the new under- 
taking. That Carnegie and other leaders in 
the world of affairs are in the membership. 
Success to it, and may sagacious, large- 
minded individuals control its career! 

But let us who work in the educational 
department of the church remember that 
optimism is an essential part of our law 
and gospel. Christian nurture is supposed 
to shed sunshine upon young, budding 
hopes. ‘The truths of the Great Teacher are 
radiant with faith, hope, and love. Any re- 
ligious belief which does not bestow the 
optimistic spirit convicts itself of inadequacy. 
Therefore we consider every Sunday School 
an optimist club. It is one of the worthiest 
definitions we can give to our training; for it 
establishes ideals, fills the young heart with 
unselfishness, and sounds the marching music 
of progress. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Sunday-School Society was held at 
25 Beacon Street, Monday, March 8. Pres- 
ent: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Metcalf, 
French, Edwards, Mrs. Gurney, Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Smith, and Miss Parker. The 
clerk and treasurer each read the usual 
reports, and these were approved. 

Mr. French, chairman of the Outlook and 
Mission Committee, reported progress with 
regard to his correspondence concerning 
dormant Sunday Schools. Satisfactory re- 
plies have been received from quite a number, 
but he wished to defer the full report till the 
next meeting. The object of this inquiry 
is to see what can be done by way of co- 
operation in reviving these sleeping schools. 

An illuminated design of ‘Our Faith” 
was offered and considered. “Voted That 
the president proceed to purchase and pub- 
lish this form of our statement, some of 
which will be hand-painted.” It is intended 
that they shall be sold at a popular price. 

A letter was read from Mr. Greenman, 
secretary of the National Conference, stat- 
ing that the usual Tuesday evening has been 
assigned to the Sunday-School Society for 
its meeting. This falls on September 28 
and is one of the sessions to be held in 
Chicago. 
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A communication was received from 
| Mr. Secrist, chairman of the Committee on 
the New Graded Lessons. In accordance 
with the suggestion contained in it, the di- 
rectors voted to proceed with the publica- 
tion of the manuals in this course as fast as 
they are ready. 

The programme of the May meetings, to 
be held Friday, May 28, was then discussed, 
and some suggestions offered as to speaker 
and subjects. The meeting adjourned to 
April 5. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Contributions. 

Since last reported in this column, the 
following has been contributed to Proctor 
Academy: previously reported, $47; Chelms- 
ford, Mass., $5; total, $52. 

The following sums have been contrib- 
uted for field work: previously reported, 
$32; East Bridgewater, Mass., $3; Groton, 
Mass., $3; West Roxbury, Mass., $5; To- 


ronto, Canada, $4; total, $47. 


The following has been received for 


Urbana, Ill.: Neponset, Mass., $1; Worces- 
ter, Mass., South Memorial, $3, — total, 
$4. While for the National Union the 


following sums have been sent: Andover, 
N.H., $1; Ashby, Mass., $2; A Friend, 50 
cents; Bellingham, Wash., $1; Beverly, 
Mass., $10; Bolton, Mass., $3; Boston, 
Mass., Disciples Guild, $5; Boston Mass., 
East Boston, $3; Boston, Mass., Herford 
Club, $5; Boston Mass., Winkley Guild, 


$10; Bridgewater, Mass., $1; East Bridge- 
water, Mass., $5; Champaign, Ill., $3; 
Charleston, $.C., $3; Chelmsford, Mass., $5; 
Dedham, Mass., $15; Dorchester, Mass., 


Marriages. 


In Wollaston Unitarian Church, Wollaston, Mass., 10th 
inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, John Norrie of Quincy and 
Ethel Pauline Parker of Wollaston, 


Deaths. 


ILSLEY,.—At Cleveland, Ohio, March 8, 1909, Susan 
Brastow, widow of the late John Parker lisley. 


Marcia Brown Howland, widow of Rev. Clark G. 
Howland, for eighteen years pasior of the Unitarian 
Church at Lawrence, Kan., passed away Wednesday, 
February 17, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Genevieve 
Gnhalkley, in Lawrence. Mrs. Howland was born in 
Michigan in 1839, and was educated at Antioch College 
under Horace Mann. She was married to Mr, Howland 
when he was pastor at Kalamazoo, Mich. She was an 
ideal college-bred woman, a devoted wife and mother, a 
true helpmeet to her pastor husband, a strong stay in all: 
the work of the church. She was an active member of 
all the church societies and ot the oldest women’s club in 
Lawrence, where her papers were looked forward to with 
unusual interest. Her sister, Rev. Olympia Brown 
Willis, was with her during her last days on earth. She 
was conscious until the last minute, her last words 


being, ‘It is almost here now.” 

A YOUNG WOMAN of refinement would like a 
he position as nursery governess. Admirably equipped 
with rare qualifications. French, music, dancing, and 
English taught. Best of references. Address Kev. C. W. 
Casson, 25 Beacon Street, Foston, 


ITUATION wanted for housework near Boston by 
Ss young American woman with her infant, 3 mos. ‘Lhe 
uusband 1s mncurably il in a home. Best of references. 
Address H, A. C., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street. 


: 

FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
fine climate, punt water, graded schools, sent trolley to 
Kichmond, 4)¢ miles; Unitarian society, chapel settled mim- 
ster, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highlan 'd Springs, V Va. 
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Nathaniel Hall, $25; © North Easton, Mass., 


$15; Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, $25; Gardner, 
-Mass., $2; . Groton, Mass., $2; Hopedale, 
Mass., $12.50; Humboldt, Ia., $6; Keene, 
N.H., $10; Leominster, Mass., $5; Little- 
ton, Mass., $5; Marlboro, Mass., $5; Med- 
field, Mass., $10; Montclair, N-.J., $3; 


Montreal, Canada, $5; Neponset, Mass., 
$5; Newport, R.I., $5; Norwell, Mass., $2; 
Northboro, Mass., $5; Plainfield, N.J., $5; 
Quincey, Mass., $5; Roxbury, Mass., $5; 
San Diego, Mass., $3.50; Sharon, Mass., $1; 
Stow, Mass., $3; Syracuse, N.Y., $3; 
Taunton, Mass., $5; Walpole, Mass., $5; 
Washington,: D.C., $15; - West Roxbury, 
Mass., $6; West. Upton, $10; Winchendon 
Mass., $3; Winchester, Mass., $5; Windsor, 
Vt., $5; Wollaston, Mass., $8; Worcester, 
Mass., South Memorial, $3; total, $310.50. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, March 24, will be conducted by Rev. 
S. M. Crothers of Cambridge. 


A social reform rally under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, will be held at the Church of the 
Messiah, 14th Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, on Sunday, March 21, at 8 p.m. Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, president of the fel- 
lowship, will preside and there will be ad- 
dresses by Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, on “The 
New Social Gospel of our Time’; Rev. 
William M. Brundage, on ‘Christianity and 
Social Gospel”; and Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
on ‘‘Unitarianism and the Social Gospel.” 
Music will be given by the Messiah quartet, 
Albert J. Holden, director. 


Meetings. 


THE New York LeacuE.—The regular 
monthly meeting and annual election were 
held at All. Souls’ Church, New York City, 
on Friday morning, March 5, at 11 o’clock, 
the president in the chair, over two hundred 
present, and every branch but one repre- 
sented. 

For the Philanthropic News Committee 
Capt. Custance of the Salvation Army was 
unable to be present, but sent Capt. Wise, 
who told of good work done among the sick 
poor, of the day nursery work, and cited a 
special case where, under the Army’s work 
and care, there was improvement and 
change in the condition for the better. 

Rev. Loring W. Batten, Ph.D., the 
representative of the Emmanuel Church 
Movement in New York, was introduced. He 
said the Emmanuel Movement deals with 
a certain range of nervous disorders and 
bad habits. Religion and Science are two 
forces which must join forces and work 
together. Our life tends to increase the 
nervous strain in a great city. A man 
caught in the whirl is unable to set a pace 
for himself. It takes patience and nerve 
even. to cross a street ina large city. The 
increase in nervousness is a sign of the in- 
crease in knowledge and education. A 
great deal of distress comes from moral 
disorder, and there are moral forces exerted 
for which ‘we are not responsible. The 
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Emmanuel Movement opens a door of hope 
to those with nervous disorders or to one 
of dreadful habits. We must remember the 
Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.’’ If yousee a drunken woman, 
judge not. Do you really know the causes? 
Have you ever struggled as that poor soul? 
Go help her up. That is what the Church 
must do. 

Dr. Batten then touched on the methods 
used. No two cases are alike, and, there- 
fore, each must be treated separately and 
individually. Dr. Batten quoted Dr. Cabot 
as saying, ‘“One of the greatest dangers is 
in the way the work is done, the tendency 
to deal with too many cases and too quickly.”’ 
We rely on suggestion to a certain extent. 
Re-education, as between teacher and pupil, 
and not as physician and patient, is better. 

Miss Slade asked Dr. Batten to say a 
word on auto-suggestion. ‘Let me assure 
you,” said the speaker, ‘“‘that ever since 
you were three or four years of age you 
have been using auto-suggestion. People 
have the idea that you can only use it on 
special occasions. It can be used on all 
occasions. Keep up ‘I ought to do it,’ 
and you do it. With ‘ought not’ it is 


{the same thing. Rerhaps you use _per- 


nicious auto-suggestion and persuade your- 
self it won’t be wrong. You are going to 
say a mean thing of some one. There is a 
feeble flicker of inhibition,—disregard it, 
and after a while it will not trouble you. 
Then there is the impulsive auto-suggestion, 
‘I ought to go and see a sick friend, but I am 
tired.’ You don’t go. Corrective auto- 
suggestion works best when lying quietly 
in bed nearly asleep. It is better to say ‘I 
will’ than ‘I won’t.’ Better ‘I will be cheer- 
ful,’ than ‘I won’t be gloomy.’ ‘The faith in 
auto-suggestion breaks because it is not kept 
up long enough.” 

Questions were asked which Dr. Batten 
answered. After a hearty vote of thanks 


to Dr. Batten for his interesting address,’ 


Mrs. Harding announced the election as 
follows: president, Mrs. Edwin M. Wheeler; 
first vice-president, Mrs. C. R. Searle; 
second vice-president, Mrs. J. E. Roberts; 


third vice-president, Mrs. J. T. Speer; treas-. 


urer, Mrs. Joseph H. Ambrose; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Walter U. Lawson; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Ida _ Gribben; 
directors, Mrs. Philip Comstock, Mrs. J. 
W. Sargent, Mrs. S. T. Hubbard. 

Dr. Slicer was unable to be present, but 
Mrs. Slicer invited the ladies to remain for 
a cup of coffee. The closing hymn was 
sung and the meeting adjourned. Elizabeth 
I. Lawson Recording Secretary, 


Churches. 


Boston, MAss.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. C. G. Ames: At a special service of 
the Disciples School, at 12,10, Sunday, 
March 21, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will give 
reminiscences of her father, Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, who was a moving spirit in found- 
ing the American Unitarian Association. All 
are invited to attend this exercise of Associa- 
tion Day. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational 
Church, Rev. Albert Lazenby: On the 
initiative of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
a series of union Lenten services has been 
arranged for in Lynn. The services will be 
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held in Burdett Hall in the business section 
of the city at mid-day daily (except Sunday), 
from March 15 to April 10. The following 
churches are taking part: First Methodist, 
First Congregational, Unitarian, First Bap- 
tist, East Baptist, First Universalist, St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal, and the Church of the 
Holy Name (Episcopal), Swampscott. The 
Rey. Albert Lazenby will preach at three of 
these services. 


Wo.iasTon, Mass.—Unitarian Society: 
At the recent installation of Rev. Carl G. 
Horst the sermon was delivered by Dr. E. A. 
Horton. Other clergymen who took part 
were: Rev. George M. Bodge of Westwood, 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, Rey. E.C. 
Butler of the First Unitarian Church of 
Quincy, and the Rev. Edward A. Chase of 
the Wollaston Congregation Church. 


Personal. 


Rev. John A. Bellows has just finished, in 
Portland, Me., a most successful course of 
lectures on ‘‘The Modern Drama,” in which 
the various topics were: Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
Bernard Shaw, Henry Arthur Jones,’ and 
Pinero. Heis to repeat the lectures in Provi- 
dence, R.I., before a Lend-a-Hand Club, 
beginning March 19. No one is better fitted 
than Mr. Bellows to instruct clubs and 


Wheu things 

around the home need oiling— 
use Household Lubricant, You'll be sure 
then of perfect lubrication. It’s an oil 
that’s compounded especially to meet 
all requirements found in the average 
household. Never rancid. Never rusts, 
corrodes or gums. 


For typewriter, 
bicycle, revolyer, 
wheel barrow, 
clock hinge,tools; 


sewing machine, 
gun, grindstone, 
carpet sweeper, 
baby carriage,ete, 


LUBRICANT 


STANDARD O1L COAPANY i 


CONPORATED 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
eee temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families i i 
wi the coe ofc é e families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within f il 
Boston, who will take children to board or cen eee 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B. Field, S: intendent, 
277 Tremont $8, Ganteae ; 
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study classes on this interesting and timely 
subject which has assumed new importance of 
late. 


Rev. Carl G. Horst, who has recently been 
installed pastor of the Wollaston Unitarian 
Church of Quincy, is a native of Cassel, 
Germany, where he was born June 8, 1867. 
His early education was received in the 
public schools and the gymnasium. Among 
his classmates at the last-named school 
was the present Emperor of Germany. 
He came to this country in 1882 and went 
to Lexington, Ky., remaining two years. 
In the fall of 1886 he entered the Meadville 
Theological Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in 1890. Later he took a post- 
graduate course at the Harvard Divinity 
School. His first pastorate was at Pittsfield. 
It began Sept. 25, 1891, and lasted about four 
years. Since then he has held pastorates at 
Athol and West Newton, coming from the 
latter place to his present charge. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . $45,025.45 
Mar. 1. Society in Gouverneur, N.Y... 10.00 
1. John McMillan, New Liskeard, 
Ontario... 2.00 
1. Society in Lawrence, Kan... 25.00 
1. Society in Ashby, Mass.. 10.00 
2. A friend... 2,500.00 
2. Society in Portsmouth, NH.. 126.24 
2. “oe pied Morawetz, Baltimore, 
Soe ek ROCIO NS OROT RACED OOS I TEGO CIR 5.00 
2, Miss R. Elizabeth fens; Baltimore, 
Md... 5.00 
33 William “Magenau, Gomez ‘Palacio, 
Dgo., Mexico... 5.00 
3. Society in Woburn, “Mass. . 125.00 
3. Otto Ackenbom, La Plata, Mo.. 2.00 
4. George P. Langford, Vernon, N.Y. 3.00 
4. ange W. Frothingham, New York, 
N.Y 100.00 
4. Society. in Denver, Coreen ene. 49.31 
6. Women’s National Alliance... I0.00 
6. First Society in Somerville, Mass.. 320.00 
8. Society in Needham, Mass.. 50.00 
8. Society in Malden, Mass........... 10,00 
8. Society in Santa Ana, Cal... 18.00 
9. Society in Newburgh, N.Y... 50.00 
9. Society in Portsmouth, N. H. 3.00 
9. Society in Natick, Mass. . TGS 5.00 
9. Society in Holyoke, Mass. Suellen 10.00 
9. Society in Westford, Mass.. Nok 35.00 
9. Society in Newburyport, Mass.. 25.00 
9. Society in Jamestown, N.Y........ 5.00 
9. Society in Fort Fairfield, Me.. 5.38 
1o. Society in Deerfield, Mass. . 21,00 
1o. Society in Whitman, Mas: 10.00 
1x. Chestnut Hill Society, Ma 100.00 
{xz. Society in Haverhill, Mas 5.00 
11. David Pingree, Salem, ae 100.00 
11. The Misses Kimball. . 50.00 
11. Dayis Hatch, Bath, Me... 2.00 
12. Society in Green Harbor, Mass. 10.00 
12. A friend.. 100.00 
12. Thornton K. “Lothrop, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
12. James Murray Kay, Preeinte, 
Mass.. A aac 20.00 
12. Society i in Lancaster, Pa.. 15.00 
12. A friend... 50.00 
12. Mrs. Sarah “H. Swan. Cambridge, 
Mass.. a I00.00 
13. Society i in Presque Tele, Me... : 6.76 
13. Miss Sarah C, Paine, Boston, Mass... 50.00 
‘ 1s. Church of the aly 3 = Louis, Mo... 25.00 
15. George A. Draper, Hopedale, i 250.00 
zs. seco s in Westford, apa ae , 2.00 
zs. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass. . 108.59 
15. Laban Pratt, Boston, Mass. . 25.00 
15. D. Webster King, Boston, Mass.. 25.0C 
kar’ $49,664.73 


Francis H Linconn, /reasurer, 
25 Beacon Str-et Boston, Mass, 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. White of Elizabeth Peabody House 
will lecture on the ‘‘Work of Elizabeth 
Peabody House’? at Channing Hall on 
Thursday, March 25, and not at the Settle- 
ment house as was previously announced. 
Friends are invited. 

The course in Church History by Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., began on Friday, 


The Christian Register 


March 12, and will continue on successive 
Fridays at eleven o’clock. The subject for 
March 1g is ‘The Master and his Message.” 
Inquire at the School for prices of single 
and course tickets of Dr. Crooker’s lectures. 


Proctor Academy. 


Our dormitory burned the evening of 
February 13, and we have been busy ad- 
justing things since then. 

The fire is supposed to have caught from 
a defective flue in the chimney. The fire 
evidently started while the teachers and 
students were at supper, and was first noticed 
by people outside the building at 7 p.m. 

As soon as the alarm was given, an at- 
tempt was made to put out the fire, but, 
owing to lack of water and appliances, it 
soon became evident that the building 
could not be saved. The students and 
townspeople were prompt and energetic in 
their efforts to save furniture. and such 
other property as could be moved, and most 
of the things on the two lower floors were 
saved. Fortunately several of the students 
from near-by towns were home for the 
Sunday, and those present were not in their 
rooms, so all escaped without injury. 

While every one lost some property, none 
lost all. The insurance on the building was 
$6,000 and on the furniture $400, which 
will probably cover about two-thirds of the 
total loss. 

The townspeople have opened their homes 
to those who were in the dormitory, and the 
work of the school has not suffered serious 
interruption. The new girls’ dormitory will 
be ready for use early in the spring, and it is 
hoped that the insurance money may be 
increased by donations from friends of the 
school so that $10,000 or $12,000 can be 
secured to erect a new dormitory for boys 
before another fall in place of the one burned. 
While we regret the loss of property, we are 
thankful that no one received personal 
injury. GrEorcE L. THOMPSON. 


Rere and Chere. 


The alumne of the Girls’ Latin School of 
Boston give an entertainment in Chickering 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 3, for the 
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scholarship fund in memory of Miss Ellen 
Griswold, long a teacher in the school. Mrs. 
Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey will give three 
Greek dances, Miss Abbie F. Brown will read 
some of her poems, and other alumne will 
contribute to the entertainment. Mrs. Mus- 
sey dances again in Waltham, April 6 or 7. 
She is also managing a Greek play, ‘ Eurip- 
ides’ Women of Troy,’ which is soon to be 
given in Montclair, N..J. 


When the party of four, Mr. Kelsey, presi- 
dent of the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Mr. Burnham of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Mrs. Kelsey and 
Mrs. Barrows went to visit the Dixie Com- 
pany at Kowaliga the other day, they had 
an exhibition of speed not often seen in the 
south. Knowing they were coming, Mr. 
Benson secured 1,500 pounds of cotton 
which had not been ginned. The load was 
driven up under one end of the building, 
suction tubes drew it up into the gin, and in 
eighteen minutes the tidy bale rolled out into 
the farm wagon at the other end. 


Every year the government of India 
issues a report of the mortality from snake 
bites which costs the sensitive reader a shud- 
der. The number of victims does not 
greatly vary from year to year, According 
to the latest report, for 1907, no less than 
21,419 human beings lost their lives from this 
cause. Efforts are being made to expand 
the use of the treatment recommended by 
Sir Lauder Brunton, which consists in mak- 
ing an incision in the wound with a lancet 
and injecting permanganate of potash. This 
treatment has given good results where 
applied. Not only human beings, but many 
thousands of domestic animals are annually 
killed in India by snake bites. 


TWO-=MANUAL ORGAN FOR SALE 


The two-manual pipe organ of Phillips Andover 
Academy in former Seminary Chapel (to be supplanted 
by a large memorial organ recently given to the school). 

Swell organ: Viola; Stopped Diapason; Violina; 
Flute Harmonic (Oboe and Bassoon); each of 58 pipes. 

Great jorgan: Dulciana; Melodia; Open Diapason; 
Octave; Twelfth; Fifteenth ; each of 58 pipes. 

Pedal organ: Bourdon; F lute; each of 27 pipes. 


Two Combination Pedals and Couplers: Sw. to Gt.; Gt. 
to Ped.; Sw. to Ped. ‘ 
Height, 16 ft. (maximum); Width, 10 ft.; Depth, 11% 


ft. Compactly built and in excellent condition. 
Apply to James C. Sawyer, Treasurer Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Fore agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Saniifacbariig Co. 


Company is centred the biggest 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Plcasantries., 


Mr. Tellit: ‘(A woman can dress well on a 
sum that would keep a man looking shabby.”’ 
Mr. Doitt: ‘“That’s right. The sum mv 
wife dresses on keeps me shabby all the year 
’round.’’—Dayton Journal. 


Pop (looking up from his paper): “I see 
there’s a new baby hippopotamus at the zoo. 
What are you laughing at, Johnnie?” 
Johnnie (who is almost as bright as he looks): 
“T was just laughin’ to think of the stork 
catryin’ the hippopotamus!’’—Exchange. 


The street-car conductor examined the 
transfer thoughtfully, and said meekly: 
“This here transfer expired an hour ago, 
lady.”’ The lady, digging in her purse after 
a coin, replied: ‘‘No wonder, with not a 
single ventilator open in the whole car!’?— 
Puck. 


Bobbie, aged five, saw a cow grazing in 
his mother’s flower garden, and shouted, 
“Scat! scat!’? The cow didn’t seem to be 
much intimidated, and calmly ateon. ‘Three- 
year-old Mary, dancing with excitement, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Tell him to ‘scow,’ Wobbie; 
tell him to ‘scow’!’”’—Driftwood. 


Two London cabbies were glaring at each 
other. ‘‘Aw, wot’s the matter with you?” 
demanded one. ‘“‘Nothink’s the matter 
with me, you bloomin’ idiot.” ‘‘You gave 
me a narsty look,’ persisted the first. 
“Me? Why, you certainly ’ave a narsty 
look, but I didn’t give it to you, so ’elp me!”’ 
Everybody’s Magazine. 

Flechier, Bishop of Nimes, was the son of a 
tallow-chandler. A proud and high-born 
prelate once endeavored to mortify him by 
hinting in an insulting manner at his humble 
origin. To which Flechier replied: ‘‘My 
lord, I am the son of a chandler, ’tis true; 
and, if your lordship had been the same, you 
would ‘have remained a tallow-chandler all 
the days of your life.” 


A Welsh curate having preached several 
sermons which were considered superior to 
his own powers of composition, was asked by 
a friend how he managed? He replied: 
“Do you see, I have got a volume of sermons 
by one Tillotson, and a very good book it is: 
so I translate one of the sermons into Welsh, 
and then back again into English, after 
which the devil himself would not know it 
again.” 

In the course of a lesson on the subject of 
domestic economy and hygiene, recently, at 
an Oldham technical school, a mistress got a 
singularly smart and apt answer from a giil. 
Speaking of milk and its importance as a food 
the lady asked, ‘“‘What is the best place 
wherein to keep the milk perfectly nice and 
fresh during, say,a hot summer day?” And 
one girl—evidently thinking it was an easy 
one—promptly answered, ‘‘Please, teacher, 
in the cow.” 


The minister had just finished a little 
opening talk to the children, preparatory to 
the morning service, when Mrs. Berkeley 
suddenly realized that she had forgotten to 
turn off the gas from the oven in which she 
had left a nicely cooked roast, all ready for 
the final reheating. Visions of a ruined 
dinner and a smoky kitchen roused her to 
immediate effort, and, borrowing a pencil, 
she scribbled a note. When her husband, an 
usher in the church, passed her pew, she thrust 
the note into his hand. He, with an under- 
standing nod, turned, passed up the aisle, 
and handed the note to the minister. Mrs. 
Berkeley saw the act in speechless horror, but 
her dismay was fully equalled by the look 
of amazement and wrath on the good man’s 
face as he read the words, ‘“‘“Go home and 
turn off the gas!’’—Lippincott’s. 
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Importers of 


FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
cree 


5I-WASHINGTON ‘ST 
CORNER-WEST:ST- 


ci) 


(20 BorLstonSt 
BOSTON — MASS. 


= 
Water Supply 


The Problem Solved 
No elevated tank to 


for Country Houses. 


located in cellar. & 
Any pressure up to . 
60 lbs. The ideal 

fire protection. Send for 
Tllustrated Catalogue {4 
Let our Engineersfigureout your peeds 


Lunt-MossCo. 43S. MarketSt. Boston 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders filled promptly. 

Write for further particulars. 
ee LEWIS MFG. CO., 

15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Roston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1&4) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


DURABLE RUGS 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LID. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


iz = 
( The MacDutfie Schoo! cits | 
fue Girls || 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass _ 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for ele mentary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful }} 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. | 
4{ Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
resets girls with a tendency to cols and throat }) 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


=o 


POINT SCHOOL 


POWDER 


- FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Preparatory 


Scholarships. A new 
Course in FOREST Ry. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. allege certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory Ne FARR. Principal. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


